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CHAPTER I 



TEE AWAKENING 



The "King of Lyme Schcx)!" was tumbling from 
his throne — ^the impossible was happening! Tim 
McVane, white with a sickening fear, was being 
battered back into respectability. His school- 
mates pressed about him in a silent ring, too 
excited to speak or move, and the only soimd 
in the dusty yard back of the school was the gasp- 
ing of the fighters, and the dull soimd of blows. 

That Tim McVane, the school bully, was being 
thrashed, was enough in itself to make the world 
stand still, but that the thrashing was being 
administered by little George Draper, added ten- 
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fold to the importance of the fact. George was a 
full head shorter than his opponent, and further- 
more he had never been looked upon as a fighter 
by his companions. Larger boys than he had 
rebelled at Tim's brutality, but they had invari- 
ably followed each other into defeat imder the 
weight of the big Irish boy *s fists. 

It was George's small stature, and his habit of 
saying very little, that had saved him in the past 
from Tim's tyranny. He went his own way 
quietly and with purpose. In school he studied 
hard because there was nothing else to do, but 
after school was over he would disappear with a 
sigh of relief into the big outdoor world. Every 
hour of daylight found him tramping the woods 
and fields, or exploring the bays and reefs of the 
Connecticut coast in his shoal-draft skiff. No one 
knew the wild life of the surrotmding hills better 
than he, and even Jim Raymond — ^the best hunter 
and trapper along the Connecticut shore — ^had x- 
been known to ask his advice. After many failures, 
he had found a precarious roadway over quaking 
tussocks and half -buried logs to the centre of 
Black Swamp, and he spent many a silent hour 
there watching the sleek-furred muskrats at their 
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house building; he clambered for days at a time 
along the ridges where the hotmd-hanied foxes 
dug their dens, and he knew like an open book the 
trout streams that ran through the deep valleys. 

The long days in the open strengthened his 
wind and hardened his muscles, and as he gained 
control of his body he developed a quiet self- 
confidence that was one of the strongest charac- 
teristics of the Draper men. When Captain 
Sears's fishing sloop dragged her anchors in the 
big September blow, it was George that saw her 
danger and rowed to her in time to lengthen her 
cables, and when Jim Raymond's best bird-dog 
stepped into a fox trap away back of Lion Tooth 
Hill, it was George again who found him and 
removed the steel jaws. 

In return for his services, George found himself 
a welcome guest on the boats of the fishing fleet 
or on Jim Raymond's long tramps with rod or gun. 
This companionship with strong, simple men made 
him seem older than his schoolmates, and while 
they liked him they did not understand his quiet 
ways and put it down to a lack of spunk. 

Tim McVane, unforttmately for him, made the 
same mistake. If he had confined his energies to 
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mere roughness or horseplay he would never have 
aroused George's anger, but when he began to 
bully a cripple — ^little Ned Saimders — and ended 
by throwing his lunch into Stony Brook, George 
leapt to his feet and the fight was on. 
"At first Tim was astonished to find that the 
school still contained a boy who was not afraid 
to oppose him, and, misled by George's reputa- 
tion for peacefulness, he fought with vainglorious 
self-confidence. A very few minutes, however, 
convinced him that something was wrong, for he 
could not hit George squarely, and such blows 
as George struck had a way of hurting cruelly. 

George fought differently than any boy he had 
met. Being a head shorter than Tim he realized 
the difficulty of reaching his face, and furthermore 
he knew that while body blows leave no marks, 
they do far more damage than face blows. He 
devoted all his efforts, therefore, to battering his 
opponent's body, and before long the impossible 
had happened and Tim McVane, "the imbeatable,'* 
was deathly white and gasping for breath. 

"He's not fightin' fair," Tim snarled at last 
between his drawn lips. "He's hittin' me below 
thebelL" 
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His only answer was a murmur of dissent from 
the close-packed ring, followed by a dull thud 
as George's left fist landed squarely on his bruised 
ribs. The last blow ended the fight, for tears of 
pain and mortification filled the bully's eyes, and 
gasping out "I've got enough," he sltmk with 
lowered head from the ring. 

George never reaped the full reward of his vic- 
tory, for as his beaten antagonist slouched away 
and his joyful schoolmates gathered about him, 
the schoolroom window opened and the stem 
face of the schoolmaster looked down on him. 
One glance at George's battered face and the 
excited boys about him, told the story, and with- 
out waiting to discover the rights or wrongs of the 
case he ordered George to appear before him. 

George could not gather his thoughts in the 
moments that followed. Uppermost in his mind 
was a feeling of resentment against the attitude 
that he had committed a wrong, but he followed 
his companions into the school and kept his chin 
up as he ascended the platform before the master's 
desk. When the excited shuffling of feet had 
ceased the schoolmaster commenced in his high, 
croaking voice. He reminded the scholars that he 
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had forbidden fighting, and stated that the time 
had come when he must punish such oflEenders, 
As he finished he took up a heavy ruler from his 
desk, and said, ''Draper, advance and hold out 
your hand. ** 

George did not move. As he waited he could 
feel the blood poimding in his temples, and the 
singing of a robin in a thicket behind the school 
had a strange, far-away sotmd that made him 
long for the peace and quiet of the big world 
outside. 

For a second time the order came: "Draper, 
hold out your hand. " 

Without any thought on his part George shook 
his head, and as the realization of what the action 
meant came to him, he gripped his hands tightly 
behind his back and stood tense and waiting. 
It was a serious moment, and there was not a sotmd 
in the hot room while the two figures on the plat- 
form faced each other. The oppressive silence 
was at last broken by the schoolmaster. "You 
may go. Draper," he muttered hoarsely. "I will 
take the matter up later with your imcle. ** 

As he passed up the centre aisle towards the 
door, George still moved as in a trance. He was 
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dimly conscious of the hysterical whispers of good- 
will that came from every side, but his brain did 
not clear until he reached the open air and turned 
down the coimtry road that led to the village. 

Some lives are simple things that glide con- 
tentedly from one little sorrow or gladness to the 
next without once feeling the surge of rough 
water. George, however, had been bom for stress 
and strife. In his veins flowed the blood of a 
long line of adventurous ancestors, and as he 
walked homeward he felt for the first time the 
clear insistent call of his race. 

He had never thought much about his father 
and mother. That they had died at sea, he knew 
well, and he listened with pride whenever Captain 
Sears would laimch forth into one of his reveries of 
the good old days when the masts of ships forested 
the long silent wharves, and Captain John Draper's 
name was known from New York to Liverpool. 
His mother too had been of the good old fighting 
stock, for where John Draper's ship went, she 
went also. She used to say that if John Draper 
couldn't look out for himself on shore, no more he 
could at sea, and when she once believed a thing 
there was no use in arguing the matter. 
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Thus it happened that before George was old 
enough to appreciate their loss, his father and 
mother sailed on what proved to be their last 
voyage. George was left with his Uncle Amos, 
a quiet, kind-faced man, who, after John Draper's 
ship f otmdered, gave up his law practice and settled 
down in the Draper mansion. At first, fearing the 
change in his quiet life, Amos looked on George 
with a mild disfavour, but as the boy grew older and 
became more and more able to look out for himself, 
he welcomed the change and withdrew completely 
into the mysteries of his book-lined study. 

For fourteen years Amos and George lived a 
peaceful life in the quiet Connecticut village. 
Their simple wants were looked out for by old 
Jane and Nat Trevor, who had lived for so many 
years with the Drapers that they practically 
belonged to the family. Scarcely an echo of the 
bustling world ever entered the old house, except 
when a yearly letter came from the far West, 
where Daniel Draper — ^the rolling stone of the 
family — ^had settled among the forests of Wash- 
ington. 

Amos foimd little of interest in the letters, as 
Daniel spoke only of mines hidden among inaces- 
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sible mountains, of dense forests where the sun- 
light never reached the ground, or of rivers that 
became choked with the silver masses of salmon 
that tried to ascend them. Occasionally Daniel 
would enquire about George, and beseech Amos 
" to send the boy out west where he would have 
a chance to grow. ** Amos would dutifully read 
these letters to George, and, the yearly task com- 
pleted, would retire to his study and forget the 
matter. But the vague word-pictures of his 
uncle's wild life exerted a powerful influence on 
the growing boy, until in time his one ambition was 
to become a pioneer in the western wilderness. 

As George walked home these memories shaped 
his thoughts, and he had not gone far before his 
mind was made up. First he would not go to 
school and be beaten, and secondly he could not 
stay at home without going to school. Once 
these two facts were driven home, there remained 
only the difficulty of deciding where to go, and 
that settled itself — ^he would go to his imcle Dan 
in the forests of the far West. 

Young as George was he did not " beat about the 
bush" when he had anything to accomplish, and 
on reaching hcMne he went straight to his imcle's 
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study, A querulous "Come in" answered his 
knock on the door, and entering he found his 
tmcle literally barricaded behind a mass of books 
and papers. Without a moment's hesitation 
George told his story, touching lightly on his 
fight with McVane and his trouble with the 
schoolmaster, and ended with the plea that he 
might go to his Unde Daniel. 

As Amos listened to the tale his face reflected 
his surprise and amazement. Throughout his 
long life he had lived the life of a student, and 
his gentle nature shrank involimtarily from any 
contact with the sterner realities of life. That 
men fought and suflEered he realized in a dim sort 
of way, but that there were natures that would 
willingly and gladly engage in dangerous enter- 
prises, was something that he could not under- 
stand. 

After George had finished, he sat for a long time 
in silence trying to grasp the import of the stirring 
story, and the longer he pondered the better he 
thought of George's plan. Possibly he was moved 
by a selfish desire to shift the responsibility of his 
yotmg charge to his brother Daniel's broad shoul- 
ders, possibly he was following a kindlier impulse, 
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but whatever his motive was, he began at once to 
plan the details of George's long journey. 

The days that followed were the busiest and 
noisiest that the old house had seen since George's 
father went to sea. Jane loved George as she 
might her own son, and when she was not wiping 
her eyes she was suggesting impossible things for 
him to take on his travels, and old Nat kept shak- 
ing his head sadly, and muttering that he didn't 
"put much belief in a young boy goin' west where 
he'd git skelped by the Indians. " 

The neighbours, noticing the bustle, came in by 
twos and threes, and soon the news was flying 
about the village, and old and young dropped in 
to bid George good-bye. George, however, was too 
excited to feel much sorrow at the parting, and 
when he went to bed for the last time in the old 
house he felt as if his plans were a part of a stirring 
dream; but had he needed anything to convince 
himself that they were really true, he had but to 
touch his face which was still sore and swollen 
from Tim Mc Vane's fists. 

The last breakfast was a sad affair. Jane 
snijEfled continually behind her apron, and Amos, 
for the tenth time, told him not to lose his money 
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or the written directions that he had given him. 
But at last it was all over, and, shouldering a 
telescope bag that was filled with his dearest pos- 
sessions, he walked down the broad stone steps of 
his father's house to follow the trail of his destiny. 



CHAPTER II 



INTO THE WEST 



George's jotimey began with a confusion of 
sights and noises. For a short time the names 
of the stations had a familiar sound, and the 
rolling hills that swept down to the salt marshes 
recalled a host of pleasant memories as they flashed 
by the windows, but almost imperceptibly the 
scenes changed; the farms and country houses 
grew more pretentious, and the villages more 
squalid and congested, until at last a solid mass 
of houses faced the tracks, and the train plunged 
into a dark tunnel that led to the very centre of 
America's greatest city. 

He felt very small and helpless as he carried his 
bag through the rushing crowd of travellers and 
porters, and he was so confused by the thunder of 
the city noises that he could scarcely gather his 
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wits. Following the main stream of travellers he 
soon fotmd himself in a great waiting-room, and 
after a good-natured trainman had showed him 
the track from which his train was to leave, he 
sat down to watch with eager eyes the mass of 
humanity that surged about him. In Connecticut 
the people he had known were of a certain type, 
but here in this bustling, shoving crowd he saw 
representatives of almost every country in the 
world. Of all these the street boys interested him 
the most, and as he watched them darting through 
the crowds, crying their evening papers with shrill 
voices, he felt ashamed of his feeling of helplessness 
and began to look about with more assurance. 

As a big clock told him that train time was 
approaching, he opened his bag and ate some of 
the doughnuts and sandwiches that old Jane had 
made for him, and when he had finished, the voice 
of the train caller boomed through the great 
building and he joined the crowd that was board- 
ing the Chicago train. George's trip to Chicago 
passed tmeventfully. He was beginning to realize 
in a dim way, the vast expanse of his native land, 
but the flat farm lands were even less picturesque 
than the Connecticut hills, and he felt disappointed 
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(although he would not have admitted it) because 
he had seen no snow-capped mountains or Indians. 
Chicago confused him too, and he was glad when 
the ride through the hot, cavernous streets was 
finished and he was safely stowed away in the St. 
Paul train. He had already made a discovery that 
had relieved him of all worry concerning his long 
journey, and that was that the average man would 
always go out of his way to help a boy — ^if that 
boy was respectful and needed help. Now and 
then he met hot, perspiring men, whose wrinkled 
brows and nervous haste told of the strain they 
were labouring under; these waved him on with 
gestures that were quick and impatient, if not 
tmkind, but usually he was received with good- 
natured smiles and unlimited kindness. The 
trainmen in particular seemed to look on him as 
their special charge, and they left nothing undone 
that might serve to help him on his way. When 
they were not busy they would drop into his seat 
and tell him stories of their lives along the steel 
rails, of fights with tramps and winter blizzards, 
or of wrecks when the lives of men hung on the 
strength of an iron bolt, or the flash of an eyelash. 
At St. Paul he saw the waters of the Great 
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Mississippi, and he realized that he was now at the 
gateway of the real West — the point where the 
old civilization ceases, and everything dates from 
the days of Lewis and Clark. Then, slowly, the 
face of the land began to change. The Minne- 
sota wheat fields had covered all trace of the old- 
time meadows of buffalo grass, but when he awoke 
on the second morning the train was rushing over 
great brown plains that rolled away as far as the 
eyes could see. Here at last was something 
tangible — something he could understand, and 
when a great flock of prairie chickens sprang up 
beside the rushing cars, and he saw long-legged 
jack-rabbits vanish among the sagebrush, he felt 
that he had at last reached the West that he had 
read about. 

His interest increased as the train, speeding 
westward, rose from the broad plains to the snowy 
peaks of the Rockies, and dipped and rose again 
among the sombre gorges of the Cascade Range. 
Here the huge "mountain '* engines panted upward 
until they came out on the evergreen slopes of the 
Pacific, and the brakes screamed in chorus as the 
train plunged downward towards the sea. 

As the snow-fields fell behind, the forests faded 
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into clouds of smoke, and the passengers peered 
out from the semi-darkness of the raikoad carriages 
at the tongues of flame that were beginning to 
flash past the windows. At last the grinding of 
the brakes increased, and the train seemed to crawl 
through the acrid clouds, until it came to a full 
stop on the edge of a rushing stream. At once 
excited comments flew up and down the train. 
"What's the matter? " men asked, and one nervous 
individual called out, "The train's on fire!" The 
panic that might have ensued was quieted by the 
coolness of the trainmen, who passed down the 
aisles quietly answering questions, and explaining 
that the forest fire had partly destroyed a small 
trestle, but that the delay would be slight. 

George joined the men who clambered out of the 
train. He was happy at having his feet on solid 
earth once more, and a run of five minutes brought 
him to the trestle where a long line of smoke- 
browned men were engaged in putting out the fire. 
Although the damage was quickly repaired, the 
charred beams showed that they had barely 
arrived in time. In returning to the train he 
stopped in awe before the huge engine that stood 
panting deeply, as if resting from its hard run 
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over the motintains. As he stood studying its 
massive construction and trying to understand 
something of the principle that caused it to move, 
he heard a cheery voice say, "Where are you botmd 
for, kid?" 

Looking up he saw a strong heavy-set man with 
an amused smile on his face, looking down on him 
from the engine cab. His respect for the man who 
could run the huge engine was so great that he 
could scarcely find words with which to form his 
answer. The engineer, for that was what the 
round-faced man proved to be, noticed George's 
embarrassment and the interest he took in the 
locomotive, and, liking his face, he reached down a 
strong hand and lifted him into the cab. Laugh- 
ing good-naturedly at George's eager questions, 
he explained in a few words the most important 
parts of the mechanism, and, pleased at his interest, 
he made a proposal that filled George with delight 
and astonishment. "It's only about thirty miles 
to the next station, and if you want to stay here 
with me, I'll show you how the old girl [he meant 
the engine] works. " 

George could scarcely believe his good fortune, 
but an instant later the fireman crawled aboard. 
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and with a smile at his unexpected guest began 
to shovel coal onto the fire. The engineer beck- 
oned him to a seat beside him, and a brakeman 
up the track waved his hand as the tired line of 
fire-fighters fell back, and then he felt the great 
engine pulse with life as the huge driving wheels 
revolved, and the smoke and heat from the forest 
fire began to hiss past. 

George never forgot the wild excitement of that 
ride. After passing the fire they swept out into 
the clear motmtain air once more. The rails 
followed a roaring mountain stream, and as the 
huge engine thundered arotmd the sharp bends, 
he could look down sheer from quaking trestles to 
the gleam of foam far below. His ears rang to 
the hoarse scream of the whistle, and he clung 
desperately to the padded window sill as they 
came rocking into the straight stretches, for 
instead of gliding smoothly around the bends as 
the passenger cars did, the engine struck them 
solidly, straining against the steel rails, and George 
never got over the feeling that he was fiying out 
straight into space. 

Before he had time to even begin to take in the 
interesting details about him, he saw the gleam 
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of houses ahead and felt the engine slow down, 
and an instant later he was lowered to the station 
platform by the engineer, and after calling out his 
thaoks he ran back to his own car. 

A few hours later the train swept into the low- 
lands, and the blue gleam of salt water beyond the 
green of broad marshes told George that the first 
stage of his long journey had come to an end. 



CHAPTER III 



THE FOREST 



On the following morning, a small steamer was 
pufiBng its way through the dear, swift waters 
of the Straits of Jtian de Fuca. Far to the 
north Vancouver Island showed its dim blue head- 
lands, and to the south the snowy peaks of the 
Olympic Mountains rose above the forested foot- 
hills that came tumbling down to the sea. George 
sat lost in wonder in the bow. Nothing escaped 
his eager eyes. If a salmon, shining like a bar of 
silver, leapt dear of the water, or a fLock of phala- 
ropes rose like a grey doud before the steamer's 
bow, he saw and marvelled. But it was the great 
motmtaios, streaked with everlasting snow, gashed 
with caflons, doaked with dense forests, and 
shrouded in mystery, that interested him most. 
Now and then the steamer would stop at some 
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little coast town, and there George got his first 
glimpse of the American frontiersmen — strong, 
brown-skinned men, who looked at the world 
about them through merry deep-set eyes. Heavy 
flannel shirts covered their broad shoulders, and 
their trousers were laced into high leather boots, 
the soles of which were studded with sharp steel 
nails, called caulks. The broad streets, docks, 
and sidewalks were worn smooth by them, and 
the mate went off into fits of explosive language 
whenever a steel-shod foot menaced the steamer's 
deck. 

"Hi there!" he yelled at a special offender, 
"Git on your hands and knees when you board this 
packet, or we'll have to man the ptimps the next 
time it rains. " 

A roar of laughter followed the remark, and a 
young giant, fresh from the Itmiber camps, called, 
"You'll have to man them anyhow, yer old tub's 
got a hold full of toredoes." He referred to a 
species of ship's worm that eats through the tough- 
est wood as though it were paper, and the irate 
mate brandished a ham-like fist to the delight of 
the onlookers. 

George found that his tmcle was well known in 
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these little towns, and the mate, to whom he had 
confided his destination, would call a man aside 
now and then and say: "Shake hands with Dan 
Draper's newy; he's come from way back east 
to be a timber cruiser." George would lose his 
hand in their hard fists, but their eyes were kind, 
and he soon found that his uncle's name was an 
open sesame to the friendship of these strong men. 

In the afternoon the steamer came to rest at a 
long dock that ran out from a small village. The 
scattered houses were backed by a dense wall of 
forest that hid the distant mountains. This was 
George's stepping-off place, and although the mate 
had told him that Dan's clearing was back in " the 
timber, " he encouraged him by adding that Dan 
sometimes came to meet the steamer. He was 
destined to shift for himself, however, for while 
they were still a good distance from the wharf, 
the keen-eyed mate turned to him and said: 
"Dan's not there young feller, you'll have to 
do your own findin' now. " 

A feeling of loneliness came over George as he 
said good-bye to his new friend, but as he swung 
his bag over his shoulder and descended the gang- 
plank he was too excited to feel homesick. In 
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answer to his query as to where Dan Draper lived, 1 1 
a tall, sun-bronzed man answered: "Dan's hang- 1 i 
out's about twelve miles back in the timber — an' 
if ye want to git there before dark, ye want te 
hustle right smart. " Then in a few terse words he 
gave George the directions. It was the first time 
that George had ever heard a real woodsman 
describe a trail, and the fact that a man couldt 
in a few words, give so clear a picture of a twelve- 
mile route through a dense forest that a stranger 
could make no mistake, was a lesson he never 
forgot. 

" Follow the main trail — ^that's the plainest trail, 
kid — ^fer ten miles, then ye'll come to a canon; 
cross the canon on the fallen cedar; a mile be- 
yond, take the left-hand trail, an' it'll bring ye 
into Dan's clearin' — ^an' mooch along lively or 
night'll come down on ye. " 

After repeating the directions, George trudged 
away. He felt very lonely and helpless, but the 
big man was saying, "That kid'll do — She'll make 
a woodsman yet." And the other men on the 
pier nodded their agreement. 

The minute George left the clearing he was 
swallowed up by the forest. Such huge trees he 
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had never seen, and they were entirely different 
from the trees he had known. Great Douglas 
firs six feet in diameter rose like the columns of a 
cathedral tmtil, one hundred feet above the forest 
floor, the branches spread out into a green roof 
that hid the sky. Now and then the firs would 
give place to hemlocks equally big, and where the 
trail led down to a swamp, George saw his first 
group of cedars, giant trees ten or more feet in 
diameter. Between the green roof and the tangled 
undergrowth of the forest floor, wonderful dog- 
wood trees and masses of syringa and spirea 
showed ghostly white in the semi-darkness, but 
the thing that impressed George the most — and 
frightened him too — ^was the death-like quiet. 
It was not until he had learned to know the forest, 
that he found that this deep humming silence was 
made up of millions of tiny sounds. Woodpeckers 
of many varieties were for ever tap-tapping on 
the trees ; great flights of golden-crowned kinglets 
swept through the green arches ; squirrels and chip- 
munks were constantly at work scurrying over the 
tree trunks or running boldly out to the very tips 
of the branches that swayed a hundred feet above 
the ground; raffed grouse took their dust baths 
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like chickens, wherever a stray shaft of stinlight 
reached the ground, and then thundered away, 
leaving a trail of dust behind them as George 
approached; rabbits hopped through the salal- 
brush and devil's-club, while far above the wind 
whispered through the tree tops, and the constant 
falling of tiny objects, bark and broken limbs, 
made a low mtirmur that had to be listened for to 
be heard. 

As George walked on he began to feel tired. 
The days of inaction on the train had allowed his 
muscles to soften, and carrying the bag across his 
shoulder was hard work. At last he stopped and 
thought the matter out. There were two straps 
that went around the bag. If he only had some- 
thing to tie to these straps, he could place the bag 
squarely across his shoulders. As he looked down 
his eyes fell on his necktie — ^thevery thing, soft 
and strong ; in an instant each end was made fast 
and the bag was hanging on his back, held by the 
necktie that passed over his chest and shoulders. 
This action proved more than anything else that 
George had done, that he had the making of a 
frontiersman in him, for in an instant he had 
formed, out of the material he had at hand, just 
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such a paxJ^ strap as is used today by the Indians 
along the Alaskan boundary. 

With his bag on his back and his arms free, 
George could make better time and enjoy the 
sights about him. The ferns filled him with won- 
der, for certain kinds grew higher than his head, 
while the ground in the swampy places, was liter- 
ally buried under their green foliage. As he 
pushed into the forest his bag seemed to grow 
heavier. Back in Connecticut he could have 
rested by the road until a wagon came along and 
gave him a lift, but here hd^c#,yld. count on no 
outside help, he had to HB<f? ^%m For the first 
time he began to think of his linfiftv'ind to wonder 
whether or not he would receive a warm welcome, 
but his boyish intuition told him that the writer 
of the letters his Uncle Amos had read to him 
would not be a man to go back on his word. 

As to the trail, he did not allow himself to worry, 
but trusted implicitly in the directions the big 
woodsman had given him. Now and then a dim 
track would leave the trail and disappear into the 
forest, but George kept boldly on, and at last he 
was rewarded by coming out on a gorge through 
which a clear stream ran, and over the gorge lay 
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a huge cedar log that formed a perfect bridge. He 
heaved a sigh of relief when he saw the log for he 
knew he was only two miles from his tmcle's clear- 
ing. Although the long slanting shadows told 
him the stm was getting low, he knew that he had 
time to spare, and sitting down on the centre of 
the log, he let his feet dangle in mid air, and gave 
himself up to the comforts of a good rest. After 
he had been sitting quietly for a few minutes, he 
heard a hollow thumping noise, new to his ears, 
and as it drew closer he could distinguish the 
crackle of breaking branches, and then a young 
buck leaped down the steep bank, cleared the 
stream in one magnificent boimd, clambered up 
the farther bank, and was gone. George was so 
overcome with astonishment, that he did not see 
the tawny shape of a motmtain lion that reached 
the crest of the gorge shortly after the deer and 
then withdrew swiftly from sight. A mountain 
lion moves quietly, always, and even when a man 
lives his whole life in the mountains he seldom if 
ever sees one of these great cats unless he has a 
pack of hounds trained to tree them. 

After a short rest (for George had already 
learned that a long rest allows the muscles to 
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stiiSen), he shouldered his pack once more and 
started onward. About a nule beyond the gorge 
the trail split, ^ he had been told, and taking the 
left-hand turn he tramped briskly along tmtil 
spots of light shimmering through the tree trunks 
told him that he was at his journey's end. A feel- 
ing of shyness came over him as he stopped a 
moment in the shelter of the forest and tried to 
think of something to say to his tmcle, but nothing 
would suggest itself, and so he took his courage 
in both hands and stepped into the clearing. 

The first thing that met his eyes was a group of 
log buildings at the farther end of a meadow. 
Smoke was rising lazily from a sheet-iron chimney, 
and the spot had a secluded, peaceful look. As 
he was about to start onward he heard a shrill 
whistle, and ttiming to the left he saw a youthful 
figure, motmted on a pony, driving some cows from 
a pasture on the edge of the forest. The rider 
greeted him with a cheery wave of the hand, and as 
he hastened the lazy cows into a faster walk, he 
called, "Hi there! wait fer a feller will ye?" 

George's delight at hearing the voice of a boy 
near his own age was changed to a feeling of dis- 
may, as a great wolf -like dog rushed out of the 
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woods, and without a moment's hesitation came 
leaping toward him. Paying no heed to the rider's 
command of "Come out of that, Baldy!" the 
beast sprang forward with flashing teeth toward 
the stranger who had invaded his domain. 

While George was not familiar with the savage, 
half-wild dogs of the wilderness, his experience 
with Jim Raymond's hunting pack in Connecticut 
stood him in good stead, for instead of backing 
away, or, worse still, assuming a threatening atti- 
tude, he stood motionless as if unconscious of the 
animal's approach. His coolness saved him from 
what might have been a dangerous predicament, 
for instead of attacking him the dog slowed down 
on reaching him, and stood with his hot muzzle 
pressed against the calf of George's leg, while low 
growls rumbled in his chest. The rider's 
arrival soon put an end to George's dilemma, but 
although the dog reluctantly withdrew a few feet, 
his savage growls showed that he still looked on 
George as a suspicious character. 

The boy on the pony was a year or two older 
than George. He was of stocky build, with a shock 
of light hair that looked almost white in contrast 
to his stm-tanned skin. Strength, good nature. 
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and a rough-and-ready ability to take care of 
himself showed in every curve of his strong 
young body. As he turned from the dog, an 
amused look of surprise crossed his face, and he 
gave voice to his feelings by saying, " Gee, young 
feller, how did ye get into this neck o' the woods?" 

"I*m looking for my uncle, Daniel Draper," 
George replied, and added, "I've come from way 
back east in Connecticut. " 

"Gee!" the big boy answered, his eyes grow- 
ing rotmd with astonishment, "Dan will be ker- 
flummoxed to see ye." And then fearing that 
George's coming might not be a stnprise, he asked, 
" Does Dan know yer comin' ? " 

"No," George answered, "I didn't have time 
to write him. " 

"My name's Fred Morgan, what's yours?" 
was the boy's next remark, and after George had 
told him, he joined his new friend as he drove the 
cows toward the cabin. 

On their way they asked and answered a hun- 
dred questions, and so strong was the liking each 
took for the other, that they became firm friends 
at once. 

As soon as they were within hailing distance of 
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the cabin, Fred, who was bursting with excitement, 
began to call "Dan, O — ^h Dan," and as a figure 
appeared at the door, he added, "Here's yer newy 
that's come to live with us." At these words 
Daniel Draper's face reflected an eager interest, 
and he advanced with long easy strides to meet 
the boys. 

In the few seconds that passed while he was 
advancing, George saw that he was a broad- 
shouldered, powerful man of meditmi height. 
His skin had been tanned a dark reddish brown by 
years of exposure to the elements, and his deep 
grey eyes were shaded by heavy eyebrows that 
gave his face a rough, stem look. When he 
smiled, however, as he was doing now, all the 
sternness vanished, and as he laid his hand on 
George's shoulder and looked down on him, George 
thought he had never seen a man that looked 
stronger or kinder than his uncle. 

For an instant they all talked at once, until Dan 
turned to Fred with a note of amusement in his 
voice and said, " Here, here, young fellow, hold 
your horses, and listen to us for a while." Fred, 
subdued, but still laughing, lapsed into silence, and 
then Dan, with a few short questions, got George's 
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story. When he began to talk again his voice 
was serious and he said, "Well, George, what we 
have is simple rough fare, but such as it is you're 
welcome to it. All I ask of you is obedience, 
hardwork, and cheerfulness, and what I ask of 
you, you can expect of me." 

Then turning to Fred he said: "Now hop along 
Fred, and do your chores — George isn't rigged out 
to work yet — ^and when you get through well have 
supper. *' 

As Fred drove the cows into the log stable, 
Dan lifted George's bag to his shoulder with one 
great corded hand, and with a cheery, "Follow 
me, George, " he stalked into the cabin. 

While he prepared supper they talked. First 
he asked George all about his life^with his Uncle 
Amos. To George's answers he offered no com- 
ments, tmtil he told of his fight at the school, and 
his refusal to be beaten by the schoolmaster, — 
then Dan gave an amused chuckle, and said, 
"Well done, boy, you did right." 

When he had finished, Dan talked. He began 
with a brief outline of his life on the plains, and of 
his mining ventures among the Rockies where he 
and hispartner, Black McDonald, had dug for gold; 
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he told of his early days on the coast, and the 
inrush of settlers that had followed; he spoke of his 
love of the open that had made him cling to an 
outdoor life instead of staying in one of the 
western cities; and ended with a description of 
his work as a timber cruiser, and of how it led him 
into the wilderness in all directions to estimate 
the amount of timber on the properties of individ- 
uals or companies. 

■ While he talked he busied himself with the 
evening meal, and as George had never before 
seen the inside of a cabin, he began to look around. 
The first thing that struck him was the cleanli- 
ness of it all. From the smooth cedar floor to 
the guns that hung above the table, everything 
was spotless. The whole cabin — timber, walls, 
and shingles — ^was built of cedar, and the sweet 
pungent smell of it filled the air. When George 
suggested that it must have been hard work to 
bring so much lumber into the forest, his tmcle 
laughed and told him that the boards were not 
sawed, but split from a solid log with a tool called 
a/r{?^, and that he would soon learn how to use it. 
The stove interested him too, for it was made of 
sheet iron, and instead of standing on legs it rested 
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on a box iSlled with sand. Quantities of clothing 
and boots hung against the walls, and the entire 
end of the cabin was filled with bunks that were 
lined with the skins of elk, deer, and bear. 

By this time Fred came in with a pail of milk 
and setting it down, he tossed George a freshly 
washed flour-sack towel and taking his own from a 
wooden peg near the door, the two boys went to 
wash in a stream that ran by the cabin. George 
washed to the waist in the cold water, and it felt 
good indeed after his long tramp. Then, with shin- 
ing faces and leaping appetites, they answered 
Dan's cheery call that "grub" was on the table. 

The meal, as is usual with men that work in the 
open, was eaten in silence, and George thought 
that never in all his life had food tasted so good. 
There were venison steaks fried in their own fat, 
potatoes fresh from the black earth, golden com 
bread with fresh butter, and plenty of tea and 
milk. 

George ate ravenously, and Dan watched him 
with an amused smile. * 'That's the way, my boy, ' ' 
he said. "We're going to work you hard, and 
you've got to have plenty of fuel to grow on. " 

After supper was over, George helped Fred to 
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wash the dishes and put everything in its place, 
while Dan busied himself with some maps. When 
the boys had finished, he turned to them and said: 
''Boys, I have to cruise a piece of timber back in 
the cedars. It*s not a big job, but it'll take me 
maybe a week, and I'm going to leave you two 
boys here to mind the farm. There's only two 
things I want you to do: finish the fence around 
the garden patch, and keep the cabin cle^ and 
neat. If you work steadily and 'tend to business, 
you'll have a day or two to spare, and if you want 
to" — ^and here he smiled — '*you can each take a 
gun and get a buck, as we're nmning out of 
meat. And mind it's a buck too," he warned. 
"If either of you kill a doe, I'U tan you both with 
a cedar shake when I get back. " 
^ The boys shouted with glee at his last words, 
for his smile belied the threatened "tanning," 
and they welcomed the responsibility of nmning 
the farm. 

Then came the fun of finding a working outfit 
for George. The cabin was well stocked with old 
clothes and shoes, and after a few mistakes that 
made them shake with laughter, George was 
transformed into a woodsman, as far as appearances 
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went. His linen shirt and brown coat were 
changed for a heavy grey flannel shirt, and his 
tight brown trousers were discarded for tough, 
loose-fitting overalls, and his feet, after being 
covered with two heavy pairs of woollen socks, 
were encased in heavy hobnailed boots. 

"There you are!" Dan exclaimed when the 
change was completed. "You look like a real, 
rough-neck, one-hundred-foot-to-the-first-limb, 
timber cruiser! If you were to walk in on your 
Uncle Amos now, he'd think the Indians were after 
him." Baldy's deep barks joined the roars of 
laughter that followed Dan's sally, and, reassured 
by the familiar clothing that George wore, the 
old dog accepted him as a friend, and capered 
about him wagging his tail. 

While the boys were going to bed, Dan opened 
a sharp knife, and taking a piece of soft white fir 
wood from the wood box, cut a pile of curly shav- 
ings with which to start the fire in the morning, 
and then calling out a cheery "good-night," he 
blew out the lamp and the cabin was plunged into 
darkness. 



CHAPTER IV 



THE PATH TO STRENGTH 



Before dawn George awoke. For a minute 

he could not tell where he was, but the light of a 

candle glinting on the row of well-oiled guns that 

hung behind the stove, gave him his bearings, and 

as he sat up Fred whispered from the darkness. 

*' Come on, George — ^it's time to git busy, you start 

the fire, fill the hot-water kettle, an' cut some 

bacon, an' I'U do the rest. " 

The next minute he disappeared through the 

open door, and George was left to struggle with his 

new responsibilities. The first thing to do was to 

wash, and taking his towel from its peg he went to 

the brook, and the sting of cold water on his face 

and arms drove the sleep from his brain. As he 

dried himself he looked around. The forest stood 

like a black wall against the paling sky, and the 
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sweet, cold smell of the evergreens filled the air. 
The clearing was wrapped in the intense stillness 
that precedes the dawn, but as he walked back to 
the cabin the top of a great cedar that stood on 
the edge of the forest was turned to gold by ihe 
rising sim, and in an instant the air was filled with 
the song of birds, the cackling of chickens, and the 
neighing of ponies. 

Thanks to the shavings Dan had cut the pre- 
ceding evening, starting the fire was an easy 
matter, and after obeying Fred's orders to the 
letter by filling the kettle and cutting six slices of 
bacon, he improved his spare time by sweeping out 
the cabin. While he was busy at work Dan awoke, 
and with a cheery ''Hello, George" he began to 
lace on his heavy boots. For a minute his eyes 
followed George as he finished his sweeping, and 
then an amused expression crossed his face and 
he said: "As far as I can see my working days are 
over; with Fred for a cook and you for a chamber- 
maid, there's nothing left for the old man to do." 
While they were laughing at the idea, Fred entered 
with a paU of fresh milk, and in a minute the pre- 
parations for breakfast were under way. 

George had done little or no cooking, but he 
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realized that he must learn to do his share in the 
future, and he watched Fred closely. A working 
man's brealdast must be a simple and wholesome 
meal, and Fred worked rapidly and efficiently. 
Pouring some bacon grease from a glass jar into a 
frying-pan, he placed it on the stove, and then 
breaking nine fresh eggs into a deep dish he poured 
them into the pan. While the eggs were turning 
into an appetizing pattern of gold and white, he 
opened a stone crock of sour dough, that always 
stood on a shelf behind the stove, and adding some 
flour, salt, sugar, bacon grease, and milk, he soon 
had a dough from which he formed a panful of 
biscuits that were placed in the hot oven. While 
the biscuits were browning the hot-water kettle 
began to sing, and after making the tea he sepa- 
rated the eggs with a sharp knife, and put them on 
the back of the stove. He then set the breakfast 
table, and filled three saucers with cold preserved 
fruit that was kept in a large stone crock beside 
the spring house. By the time they had finished 
the fruit, the biscuits were brown, and these, 
with the eggs, some honey, tea, and milk, put 
them in fine humour for the day's work. 
While the boys were washing the dishes, Dan 
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gathered his things together for his trip into the 
forest, and when everything was laid on the table, 
he turned to George and said: "Keep your eyes 
peeled and I'll show you how to make up a pack. 
First you lay down a water-proof cover so — ^then 
comes the blankets, so you'll have something soft 
against your back, then your extra matches, socks, 
and small things go inside where they won't get 
lost. When you fold her up, fold her soft and 
flat so's she'll fit snug on your back, then tie her 
so. 

While he talked, the simple outfit was tied 
neatly and strapped into a pack harness with two 
shoulder straps, and a breast strap in front, and 
the pack was ready for the trail. "Now," said 
Dan, "comes the most important part of all — 
matches — ^if a man has matches, he can get along 
without blankets, and next to matches you need 
a small axe, for you can make a shelter then in case 
you get stuck off somewhere in ^the brush. " The 
matches he placed in a waterproof receptacle made 
by a ten- and twelve-guage shotgim shell, which he 
put in his pocket. The hand axe hung in a leather 
holster on his hip. After he had swung the pack 
onto his shoulders, and settled it into place, he 
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said: "Now, boys, I'm going to leave you, and all 
I ask is that you work together and do your best. 
And remember," he added, turning to Fred, 
"George here is a tenderfoot, and if he doesn't 
learn it's because you don't show him how." 
With a farewell smile, he shouldered his pack and 
stalked away toward an opening in the forest. 

George had never been so happy as he was in the 
days that followed. All their working time was 
spent in the sun-drenched clearing, and although 
everything was new to him he learned rapidly. 
At night he went to bed almost dead with fatigue, 
for the boys worked like beavers, digging holes 
and bringing posts from the forest. Fred had 
been hardened by his life in the open, but at first 
George was stiff and sore all over. It seemed as 
if every muscle in his body was being pulled and 
poimded, so that when he first wakened in the 
cold morning hours he felt as if he would break 
in two. His hands became swollen, scratched, 
and torn with the spines of blackberry vines and 
devil's-club. As he would grow tired he would 
grow more reckless and out of patience, and on 
certain days everything would seem to go wrong. 
On one occasion he was trimming the limbs from a 
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fallen cedar. As the tree had fallen in a dense 
mass of undergrowth, the limbs formed a tangled 
mass. After several attempts to chop off a small 
branch that protruded from the lower siuf ace of 
the tree, he lost all patience and swung his axe 
viciously. In his anger he had failed to see a 
green creeper behind him, and the slender obstruc- 
tion caught the swinging axe head and it plunged 
deep into the imdergrowth. As the axe fell, 
George felt a sickening pain in his left foot, and, 
on limping out of the thicket, he found that the 
sharp steel had cut clear through the heavy sole 
leather of his shoe and but for the merest chance 
would have kept on through bone and flesh. As 
it was he was badly cut, and after Fred had helped 
him to reach the cabin, and had cleaned and band- 
aged the woimd, he lectured George on the dangers 
of edged tools. 

You're too blamed anxious," he began; 
when you chop down a tree or carry a heavy 
timber, take yotu: time and see that things are 
fixed right, and then the work will go on easier and 
you won't git all cut up. You want to remember 
that tools — ^axes, saws, an' such like, are danger- 
ous. More men are hurt in the woods by cuttin' 
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themselves than from all the other troubles 
chucked together. Fred Dalton, the strongest 
man an' the best axeman in this coimty, came 
mighty near cuttin' his own foot off while he was 
buildin' a cabin on the Elk River. He was alone 
an' travelled twenty miles on a crutch, an' finelly 
got to a horse doctor. They saved his foot, but 
he'll never be able to travel fast agin. " 

He showed George how to brush out carefully 
around the tnmk of the tree he intended to fell, 
so that no stray limb would deflect his axe; he 
taught him how to carry a log safely, balancing 
it carefully, and then walk slowly and with care, 
lest a creeper should throw him headlong with the 
log grinding his back, and he showed him how to 
swing an axe evenly, letting the weight of the axe 
head do the work. 

George learned quickly and it encouraged him to 
find that he could do certain things better than 
Fred. Fred was strong and skilful in the use of 
tools, but when it came to doing things the quick- 
est way, or getting out of a diflBculty, he was 
handicapped by his lack of mental training, and 
he would do whatever George suggested. 

After the hard work was over, there remained 
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the chores about the cabin. Firewood must be 
chopped, the chickens must be fed, and many 
other details attended to. George took special 
delight in the long rides along the stream in search 
of the cows, for riding was a new art to him, and he 
had many a timible before he learned to stick on 
the pony's smooth back. "Baldy," who had 
developed a strong liking for George, would ac- 
company them on these excursions, and sometimes 
his loud barking would tell them that he had some 
young grouse in a tree; then would follow a wild 
gallop to the cabin for a gun, and later a fat bird 
or two would be added to their larder. 

While George was familiar with the rujffed 
grouse of the Connecticut hills, he had never seen 
or heard of the big blue grouse of the western 
forests. Fred called them "fool hens" and said 
that the frontiersman had given them that name 
on account of their fooUsh belief that they were 
perfectly safe in a tree. They were considerably 
larger than their ruflfed eastern cousins, and later 
on, when the berries were ripe, George shot an old 
cock that weighed five pounds. With the coming 
of winter they lived in the tall trees, rarely coming 
down to the ground. Their food at this time con- 
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sisted of the tender buds of the spruce and other 
trees, and the few that the boys shot had a strong 
taste of the spruce buds. George described to 
Fred how nature had equipped the eastern ruffed 
grouse to withstand the deep snows of winter by 
causing a fringe of little points that looked like 
pin feathers, to grow on each side of their toes, 
and how these little fringes acted like snowshoes 
and kept the birds from sinking through the soft 
drifts. Nature is always consistent, however, for 
they foimd on examination that the blue grouse, 
being tree dwellers, had no "snowshoe, " but were 
clean-footed the whole year through. 

On account of their interest in the wild things, 
their trips to the forest came as a welcome let- 
down after their more strenuous efforts, and it 
was then the boys talked. George spoke of his 
old home in the far East; of the rolling hills, the 
cleared fields, and fishing trips along little streams 
that wandered through the meadows. Fred would 
break in with tales of the great rushing streams 
that came from the snow-capped Olympic Moim- 
tains; of how a six-pound rainbow trout shoots 
upward through fifteen feet of green foam-flecked 
water, and takes the hook, line, sinker, and all ; of 
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elk hunts far back in the opens at timber line; and 
of men that had grown rich in a day from specula- 
tion in timber or water power. Fred also spoke 
of his yoimger days: of how his mother had died 
before he was old enough to understand, and of the 
hard days that followed, until a falling cedar had 
ended his father's life and Dan Draper had offered 
him a home. 

These stories fascinated George. In Connecti- 
cut he had lived from day to day. He had known, 
in a vague sort of way, that some day he would 
grow up and engage in some kind of work, but 
what the future held for him had been of little or 
no importance. But here in the great western 
forest a new life was opening before him. First 
he must become strong. Strong to travel the 
long trails with a heavy load, to swing a double- 
bitted axe, hour after hour, and to take his place 
among the men about him. He must become 
skilful too — to learn the secrets of the wilderness, 
and to do his share in the world; then he would 
become rich and develop mines, and open vast 
forests to the sunshine. 

Their evenings were spent in reading. Dan 
had gathered together quite a number of books 
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and magazines, and although most of the latter 
were several months old, they enjoyed them just 
the same. Fred was struggluig with a book on 
surveying, which Dan had given him, and as 
George had had more schooling than Fred, he 
caught on rapidly and they worked out the prob- 
lems together, reserving those that were more 
difficult until Dan should be there to help them. 

By the fourth day they had placed aU their 
fence posts. Never in all his life had George 
been so proud as when he and Fred walked down 
the long straight lines. 

"Uncle Dan will certainly be tickled when he 
sees it, " George exclaimed. 

"You bet he will," Fred answered; "but we're 
not through yet, we've got to put on the wire 



now." 



Fred would have stretched the wire by hand, 
but George found a block and tackle in the bam, 
and tautened the wire into even straight lines, 
while Fred quickly nailed them into place. Later 
George felt a surge of pride come over him, when 
Fred said: "It would have taken me a longer 
time, and I wouldn't have done such a good job, 
if ye hadn't showed me how. " 
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By this time the boys had earned a day's rest, 
and as they finished their supper, they planned 
joyftdly for a deer hunt on the following day. 
Fred's only worry was that George would get lost 
in the forest, and before they went to bed he gave 
him a thorough drilling with the compass. When 
George could locate the points of the compass 
accurately, Fred explained the practical use of the 
instrument, and said: "The one thing that you 
want to remember is that the compass is always 
right. No matter how sure you are of your bearin's 
the compass knows better than you, an' you must 
believe it or you'll git into trouble. There are 
places back in the moimtains where iron deposits 
make a compass act crazy, but that happens 
mighty seldom. Now the minute you know your 
compass is tellin' you the truth, you have no 
reason for gettin' lost, but if you ever lose your 
compass or break it, all you would have to do 
would be to follow down the first stream you come 
to. Every brook an' river in this county runs to 
the sea, an' if you follow down-stream far enough 
you're boimd to strike the beach, an' then it's only 
a question of walkin' an' diggin' clams before you 
reach some settlement. The trouble with most of 
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the fellers that git lost is that they git scared an* 
lose their heads, an' then they jist travel in a 
circle until they're done up. " 

Fred's remarks were not wasted on George, for, 
in addition to the ability to learn quickly, he 
was always ready to listen to anyone who knew 
more than he did. Fred was like him in this re- 
spect, and the fact that George was younger than 
he was, did not prevent him from recognizing 
George's superior quickness and education. The 
result was that in work and play they soon learned 
to "pull together." 

George had never hunted anything bigger than 
rabbits, and as soon as he awoke on the following 
morning, he was full of eager questions. These 
Fred answered as well as he could. "But Dan 
says," he would repeat, "that ye'U never git a deer 
tmless ye keep still. At first I couldn't git near one 
because I was in too much of a hurry, but last fall 
I got two, an' now I'm beginnin' to git on to it. 
Ye see there's a hemlock ridge that runs through 
this timber far about ten miles. On the flat ye 
can't see nothin' and the deer hear ye, but when 
yer on the ridge ye can sneak along on the fallen 
logs without makin' much noise, an' the deer lie 
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down on the sides of the ridge in the daytime — 
that's how we git 'em. " 

Next came the choice of guns, and Fred handed 
George a 30.30 and a handftd of cartridges. 

We won't need many shots," he explained; 
ye either git 'em in one or two shots — or ye 
don't git 'em at all — the brush is too thick f er long- 
distance shootin'! An' now listen — don't ever 
shoot at anything unless ye know what ye're 
shootin' at. I'm goin' to make a circle after I 
git ye started, an' hit the ridge about three miles 
iDcyond, then I'll walk along towards ye, an' I 
don't want ye to take me fer a deer and drill a 
hole through me — see?" George nodded, and 
promised to be careful, and after patting Baldy 
(who knew that a hunt was on and cried dolefully 
because he was to be left) they crossed the clearing 
and entered the forest. 

Even with his experience of reaching the cabin 
fresh in his mind, George was unprepared for the 
thickness of the forest. The brush was so dense 
that they travelled almost entirely on the great 
trunks of fallen trees. Fred, however, seemed to 
know where he was going, and at last they came to 
steep ground. 
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"The ridge begins here," he whispered, "an* 
she runs almost due north-west. Now when ye 
want to git home, go down the right-hand side of 
the ridge — ^that'll be north-east by yer compass — 
an' ye'll come to the trail. If ye don't come to the 
trail ye'll come to the brook, 'Little Hoko* we 
call it, an' if ye follow it up, ye'll come to the log 
where ye saw the buck the day ye came. " As he 
went off he said over his shoulder, "If ye see a 
cougar, shoot him; they do more damage than all 
the settlers in Clallam County. " 

For a few moments George could see him moving 
among the tree tnmks, then he was alone, and the 
silence of the forest shut down on him. The first 
thing he did was to get his compass out. He had 
never needed one before, and he was thankful 
for the lessons that Fred had given him. Then 
he filled the magazine of his rifle and moved 
cautiously along the ridge. The brush was not 
quite so thick as it was lower down, and he came 
to occasional vistas where he could see for some 
distance. He had no idea there would be deer so 
close to the clearing, so he pushed on more rapidly 
until he stopped with a start — crash — ^thump, 
thump, thimip — crash, thump, thump — ^and then 
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silence. It was the same unforgetable sound that 
he had heard on the big cedar that bridged the 
canon, and George could have cried when he real- 
ized that a deer had heard him and made off 
through the forest. After that he scarcely dared 
to breathe. He would move from tree to tree 
like a shadow, and listen and look in every direc- 
tion. Hours seemed to go by without his seeing 
a living thing. The forest was full of life, he heard 
it all about him, but saw nothing. Blue grouse 
were hooting among the trees, the twittering of 
small birds — ^kinglets, nuthatches, and grosbeaks 
— came down from the higher branches, and 
occasionally he listened to the most beautiful of 
all sounds in the western forests — the silver song 
of the winter wren. At last he rested by the 
upflung roots of a fallen fir, and sat listening and 
watching. Suddenly he saw a patch of reddish 
brown in a grove of young trees, but after a careful 
look he decided it was too small a place for a deer 
to lie hidden, and laying his gun on a log, he rose 
to stretch himself. In an instant there was a 
noise of breaking branches and the patch of 
brown turned into a large buck, who gave 
a tremendous boimd and was gone. "Well," 
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thought George, "I know what to look for now 
and the next one won't get away. ** As he began 
to move forward he was startled by the crack of 
a gun close at hand, and dropping behind the log, 
he grasped his rifle and waited. Suddenly the 
brush parted, and a tense brown body landed 
noiselessly on the very log behind which he was 
crouching. There was scarcely time to aim and 
pull the trigger, before the animal was upon him, 
and down they both went into the underbrush, 
a gasping, scratching, spitting mass. Luckily for 
George his chance shot had gone home, and in an 
instant the commotion ceased and he stood up. 
The blood was streaming from a nasty cut in his 
neck, and several deep scratches on his right arm. 
The animal, which looked for all the world like 
a great cat with tufted ears, was dead, and as 
George began to bind up his cuts with a bandanna, 
he heard a shout and saw Fred coming toward 
him. 

"Well!" laughed Fred on seeing George's 
wounds, "you sure look like a soldier," and then 
as he saw George's victim, "an' you got him too 
— good fer you, you'll make a hunter yet!" 

"What kind of an animal is it?" George asked^'.s 
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"A bay lynx," Fred answered, "an' the biggest 
one I've ever seen. Now we'll skin him when we 
git him home, for his meat'U make good eatin' 
for Baldy. Take this rope an' tie it to his legs 
so as ye can swing him on yer shoulders, an' foller 
me. 

As they began to move through the brush, 
George remembered Fred's shot, and said, "what 
did you shoot at, Fred?" And when Fred an- 
swered that he had killed a nice young buck, 
George's happiness was complete. 

A few minutes' walk brought them tot the beauti- 
ftd animal, and while Fred was rolHhg up his 
sleeves he said: "Now watch me, Geoi-ge, an' ye'll 
see how to handle a deer after ye git him. It's 
often easier to shoot one than to git him home 
after he's dead. " With a slow deft movement of 
the knife, he opened the carcass, and after remov- 
ing the insides, he placed the liver and kidneys in 
a flour sack he had brought for the purpose. 
Giving the sack to George to cat^giie again turned 
to the deer. Beginning just back of the knees, he 
cut through the skin to a point half way to the 
hoofs. Then severing the knee joints he pulled 
the shin bones through the openings he had made. 
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Turning to the hind legs he made an incision be- 
tween the bone and the hamstring tendon. Then 
taking each front foot he forced it through the cor- 
responding hole in the hind leg as far as the 
knee, and then placing the shin bone across the 
hole he pulled the legs back until the shin bones 
caught at right angles to the holes. This made 
a rough shoulder strap of each front leg, and lying 
down by the deer, he forced his arms under them, 
and struggled to his feet with the deer on his 
back. ^ 

"Yer Uncle Dan showed me that trick," he 
laughed, in answer to George's exclamation of stu-- 
prise, "an' it's a good trick too. If I was goin' 
to pack this deer all the way home I'd rather have 
a regular pack strap, but we'll just hike down hill 
till we git to the trail, an' then I'll trot along an' 
git one of the ponies and we'll pack otu- meat home 
easy. " 

They travelled in silence for they both had 
heavy loads, but as they zigzagged through the 
forest on the trunks of the fallen trees, their cup 
of happiness was full. A short walk brought them 
to the trail, and while George rested, Fred dropped 
the deer and started oflE at a trot toward the clear- 
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ing. Before long George heard the soft thud of 
hoofs and Fred galloped up, and in a few moments 
they were talking and laughing about their hunt, 
while the patient pony followed carrying their 
game. 

The afternoon was spent in skinning the deer 
and lynx. They hung the meat in the top of the 
bam where it was cool and dry, and they stretched 
the skins to dry on the bam door. Then they 
had a good wash in the cool stream, and Fred, 
whose clothes were covered with blood, ^owed 
George a novel way of washing them. Tjdng 
them together with a string, he hung them on the 
branch of an alder that overhung a rapid. The 
swift water kept the clothes dancing up and down 
in the stream, and Fred said they would be clean 
by the following morning. 

That night after the chores were done, Fred 
gave George his first lesson in making biscuits, 
and although they were a "mite heavy," as Fred 
claimed, they were a start, and when George sat 
down to a supper of deer liver and bacon, and 
his own biscuits, he felt like a full-fledged 
frontiersman. 



CHAPTER V 

THE CAXX OF GOLD 

On the following morning just as they were 
sitting down to a breakfast of hot cakes and 
deer li^^er, an eager bar]^. ivom B'aldy told them 
that Dan had returned, and running to the door 
they saw him striding across the clearing. 

"IVe hiked ten miles since sun-up just to see 
how you yotmg tramps were getting on ! " he said, 
with a broad smile, as he took off his pack. "And 
unless my nose is lying to me, " he added as he 
sniffed the air, "I smell deer liver, so step lively 
and cook me a lot, for I'm powerful hungry ! " 

It was a happy meal, for the boys had much to 
tell, and while Dan ate, they recotmted all their 
adventures. 

"An* George's all right," Fred said generously 
when they had finished. ' ' He's quicker than I am, 
an' he'll make a good worker all right. " 

58 
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Judging from the way he's toughened up in 
a week, he'll be able to lick a grizzly bear in a year 
or two/* Dan laughed. And indeed it was true, 
for George's hands had toughened, his skin had 
grown hard and brown from working in the open, 
and he already looked bigger and stronger than 
the boy who had entered the clearing the week 
before. 

As the days went by George became more and 
more enthralled with the life in the clearing. 
The thing that filled his days with interebt and 
kept his mind and body on the alert, was thai there 
was always something new for him to learn. In 
civilization, when a clock ceases to nm or the sole 
of a shoe becomes loose, we run to the nearest 
jeweller or cobbler and get it mended, but when 
anything went wrong in Dan's clearing, they had 
to turn to and fix it themselves. It is this life- 
long habit of looking out for themselves that gives 
our frontiersmen the free, self-confident carriage 
that makes them different from mankind in general, 
and before George had spent a month in the forest, 
Dan had begun to intrust him with duties that 
would have filled his Connecticut schoolmates with 
envy and despair. 
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At first he was sent on short trips, or along the 
well-beaten trail to the steamer landing, and he 
accomplished his tasks with such success and en- 
thusiasm that Dan soon ceased to look on him 
as a tenderfoot and would send him on long jour- 
neys through the unbroken forest. 

On one of these trips George had an interesting 
adventure. Dan had been asked to cruise a 
certain large tract of forest that bordered the 
Solduc River. It was a big piece of work, and as 
he knew that it would take several weeks, he began 
to make his plans for carrying in his food supply. 
Prom a wandering hunter he learned that there 
was an old cabin on a small tributary of the Solduc, 
and further inquiries showed that it was so situated 
that it would serve as a base from which he could 
work. Now between Dan's clearing and the 
Solduc River stretched some thirty miles of heavily 
forested wilderness, but by following the ridges, 
which ran north and south, a man with a moderate 
load could cover the distance in two-days, and 
after reaching the river a short half day's travel 
upstream would take him to the tributary on 
which the cabin was sittiated. Several days 
would elapse before Dan was to receive his final 
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instructions, and he decided to take advantage of 
the time by sending one of the boys to the deserted 
cabin with a pack-load of food. While Fred was 
willing and eager to go, the trip would be of far 
more interest to George, so after making thorough 
preparations, and arranging to reach the cabin by 
a more circmtous though easier trail, Dan de- 
spatched him on his important journey. 

George left the clearing in the early morning, 
and with a pack of about forty-five potmds he 
turned southward along a dim game trail that 
followed a small stream. As he was heavily 
loaded he carried no gun or shelter, but was to 
sleep out beside a fire. Thanks to his rapidly 
acquired experience, he reached the Solduc without 
much diflBculty, although it would take many 
pages to describe the wonders of the sights he saw * 
in the great forest, but his journey up the river 
was to George the most wonderful exper^pnce of 
his life. The big stream, crystal clear from its 
weight of snow water, rushed westward through 
scenes of such beauty that George was at a loss to 
describe them. Great cliffs festooned with moss 
and different varieties of ferns overhung the deep 
green pools, and along its banks the forest stood 
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in a solid mass of greenery that threw cool shadows 
across the rushing water. Tracks of elk and bear 
followed the sandy beaches, and thanks to a fish- 
line that Fred had put in his pack, he pulled some 
huge trout from the pool by which he made his 
evening camp. 

The following morning he began to ascend the 
river, and a few hours brought him to the small 
tributary on which the cabin was situated. As 
George left the main stream he crossed a sandy 
point, and he studied the ground carefully in the 
hope of seeing tracks that would tell him that 
men had been in the neighbourhood. Close to 
the forest edge he saw some depressions which 
proved to be the tracks of a large mountain lion, 
or cougar. These animals were numerous in the 
forest, and after giving the tracks a castial exami- 
nation he moved on up the little stream. 

After a half hour's walk along a dim trail, he 
saw the shine of weather-bleached wood through 
the trees, and then the cabin came into full view. 
"My! but this is a wild spot!" George thought as 
he stopped to look the ground over. The first 
thing he noticed was that the cabin had evidently 
been used, for the high grass that grew in front of 
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the door had been broken down until it formed a 
dim path. "Some htmter or trapper must have 
stopped for a night or two, *' George thought, and 
then moving forward silently he entered the cabin. 
For an instant his eyes were unable to pierce the 
dark shadows, but as he loosened his pack and 
dropped it onto the wild hay that covered the floor, 
his sense of smell warned him that he was not the 
only visitor. In looking back on exciting experi- 
ences, it is always next to impossible to remember 
exactly what we thought or felt. This is due to 
the fact that all the senses are telegraphing excited 
messages to the brain at the same time, and the 
confusion that results is only natural. The only 
clear impression that George remembered after- 
wards was that as he entered the cabin he smelt 
the tmmistakable odour of a large carnivorous 
animal. As his eyes sought to pierce the darkness, 
a lithe, sinister shape began to materialize, and 
on the instant that it swept forward with flashing 
teeth and savage snarls, George sprang backward 
into the open, pulling the stout door after him. 
A large elbow of wood was nailed to the outside of 
the door, and by forcing a dead branch through 
this elbow, and letting it project beyond the sides 
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of the door he firmly locked it. For a minute he 
was too excited to move. With his ears pressed 
to the wood, he listened to the stealthy movements 
of the big beast inside. By this time he realized 
it was a cougar, and a very large one, and as the 
knowledge came to him his brain was in a whirl 
of conflicting emotions. The more he tried to 
decide on a plan of campaign, the more complicated 
the plan became. He could not let the cougar 
escape had he wanted to, for he had no rope with 
which to Molock the door from a distance, and he 
was not anxious to meet the beast at close quarters. 
The next plan that suggested itself was that he 
should hurry back to the clearing, get a gun, and 
return and kill the animal. The diflBculty with 
this plan was that Dan would arrive during his 
absence, and a terrible picture flashed through his 
mind in which he could see Dan innocently open- 
ing the cabin door and meeting the enraged beast 
face to face. Furthermore he was coming over a 
different route, for he had spoken of a trail that 
reached the river farther east. This fact shaped 
the plan that finally came to him. He would 
follow up the Solduc and try to find the trail that 
Dan was to follow. By keeping to this trail he 
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would eventually reach a cabin where he could 
borrow a gun, but if he did not find a settlement 
he would keep on until he intercepted Dan. 

Luckily he had his hatchet in a holster on his 
belt, and matches in his pocket, and as everything 
dse was inside the cabin with the cougar, he lost 
no time but started on his hunt for the trail. 

To his intense relief he had no difficulty in 
finding it, for a foot log had been felled across the 
river, and ttiming north over the well beaten 
path that led to it he began to mak§ the miles fly. 
It was noon when he reached the foot-log, and 
about five hours later, when he was beginning to 
wonder where he was going to spend the night, he 
came out on a large lake. A boat landing showed 
that a ferry was the usual method of travel across 
the lake, and as he was trying to decide what to 
do, he heard h dog barking close by, and walking 
toward the sound he came upon a log cabin. 

The owner, an old trapper known as Dick 
Johnson, soon made him feel at home, and while 
he was cooking supper he listened to George's 
story. 

"Ye done well!" was his only answer when 

George had finished, and without f tu-ther comment 
5 
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he began to place the supper on the table. First 
came the invariable pot of tea, which was followed 
by a loaf of sotir-dough bread, and then opening 
the oven he drew forth a great fish cooked to a 
crisp brown. 

"This here's a lake trout,'* Dick said; "I caught 
him this momin' trollin' in forty feet o' water. *' 

George gazed in astonishment and admiration at 
the beautiful fish, and said: "My he is a beauty! 
Did he fight hard?" 

"Well he pulled some," the old man answered. 
"But I don't git much fun out of fishin* — there 
ain't enough action to it. But give me a gtm an' 
turn me loose up arotmd timber line whar the elk 
be, an' I won't ask nuthin* o' nobody. " 

After this remark the old man began to eat, 
and as George had not tasted food for twelve 
hours, he needed no urging, and for a long time the 
only sotmd in the cabin was the munching of 
strong jaws and the clicking of knives and forks 
on the tin plates. At last they could eat no more, 
and while the old hunter filled and lighted his 
pipe, George began the dishwashing. 

While he was busy the old man began to talk: 
"This'here mountain lion you talk of, son, inter- 
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ests me a heap, but you'll have to do your own 
killin' for I've got to hang around here. Thar's 
an eastern sharp what collects animiles comin' 
in here to git a whole family of elks. He stuffs 
'em full of hay so they look as natural as life an' 
puts 'em in what he calls a museetim back in New 
York. I'm to take him into the woods, an' 
guarentee to git him the elks an' then he gives me 
a barrel of real iron dollars. I'm expectin' him 
any day now, so I can't go with yer, but I'll let 
ye have my old shotgun an' some shells loaded 
with buckshot, an' ye can pull some o' the shakes 
off the cabin roof an' settle that lion's hash quick. 
When ye git the lion, skin him, cause ye can collect 
a bounty of five dollars at the county seat, an' 
ye can leave the gun at the cabin f er Daa Draper 
to bring back, an' then ye can go home the way 
ye came. Hang the couger to a tree, f er it makes 
fine eatin' altho thar's mighty few folks knows it, 
and Dan'll be glad to have it. " 

While George had not counted on having to 
despatch the cougar single-handed, he had made up 
his mind to accept whatever happened, and after 
thanking old Dick for the loan of his gun they 
talked about other matters until Geor^xbtild no 
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longer keep his eyes open and Dick bundled him 
off to bed. 

By seven o'clock the next morning George was 
again tramping through the deep forests towards 
the lonely cabin on the Solduc River. Over his 
shoulder was old Dick's shotgun and a piece of 
jerked venison which the old fellow had forced on 
him when they parted, and in his pockets were 
several heavily loaded buckshot shells. The 
old trapper had given him full instructions as to 
the methods he should follow in despatching the 
cougar, and he no longer felt any uneasiness as to 
the outcome. 

A trail always seems longer the first time you 
follow it, and long before he expected it he heard 
the roar of the river echoing through the forest. 
Crossing on the foot-log he turned downstream on 
the farther bank, and an hour's brisk walk along 
the flashing water brought him to the trail that 
led to the cabin. 

As he approached the spot he moved very cau- 
tiously, for he half expected to find that his captive 
had bi*oken the door and made his escape, but 
everything was just as he had left it, and as he 
scrambled onto the low roof he heard a snarl and 
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a movement in the hay inside, that told him the 
cougar was still there. Following the old trapper's 
instructions, he began to remove the cedar shingles, 
and as soon as he had formed an opening he put 
the muzzle of the loaded gun through the hole 
and peered into the cabin. On account of the 
small size of the hole he could see nothing, so he 
pulled away some more shingles until the aperture 
was as large as his head. When he looked through 
again he could make out dimly some of the details 
of the cabin's interior, and lying down on the roof 
he began to watch. 

The longer he watched the more he could see, 
and when his eyes had grown accustomed to the 
dim light, he could make out the form of the cougar 
crouched in the farthest comer. While the hole 
was too small to allow a careful aim, he pointed the 
gun as accurately as he could and pulled the trigger. 
A deafening report followed the explosion of the 
heavily loaded shell, and as George listened 
eagerly for any noise that might enlighten him 
concerning the results of his shot, he was horrified 
by feeling a heavy blow on his gun barrel and 
seeing a broad paw armed with steel-like daws 
emerge through the hole. The cougar was evi- 
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dently trying to squeeze through the hole, for 
after the sharp claws had imbedded themselves in 
the wooden roof, the animal's snout appeared as 
it tore at the wood with its white teeth. For an 
instant George was too surprised to move. He 
could not jump backwards, for in doing so he 
would have been forced to relinquish his grasp on 
the gun, which was firmly wedged in between the 
cougar's paw and the edge of the hole. The 
instant that the animal's head appeared, however, 
George recovered from his surprise, and with a 
strong pull he freed his gim, and fired the second 
barrel between the cougar's blazing eyes, and 
while he was quickly reloading the weapon, the 
sharp claws relaxed and the savage beast fell into 
the darkness. 

While no precautions were necessary he made 
sure that his gun was in readiness before he opened 
the cabin door, but when the light streamed in he 
saw that his adversary was dead. With a thank- 
ful heart George dragged the cougar into the open, 
and after removing the beautiful skin, he put the 
cabin into order so that it would be comfortable 
when Dan arrived. He suspended the food and 
duffle on a wire that was made fast to a cross-pole. 
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and after repairing the hole in the roof he made 
a small fire on which he set a tea kettle filled with 
dear water from the stream. Then obeying 
Dick's instructions, he cleaned the cougar's car- 
cass, and hung it from a gambrel stick between two 
trees, and wrote a note for Dan in which he told 
him of his adventures. After a good lunch of hot 
tea, cold venison, and bread, he tacked his note 
on the cabin door and with his cougar skin slung 
on his back, started northward through the forest. 
No adventure of importance befell him on his 
homeward trip, but a heavy rain threatened to 
give him a cold and cheerless night until he found 
a dry spot under a fallen cedar, where with the 
help of a bright fire and the cougar's skin he passed 
the dark hours in comfort. 

It was on these trips where he was forced to ex- 
ert his strength and resource more and more, that 
caused a great change to come over him. He was 
beginning to find himself, and under Dan's and 
Fred's tutelage he was rapidly perfecting himself 
in the many different kinds of knowledge that a 
man must master before he can look out for himself 
and be of help to others in the rough life of the 
western frontier. George's greatest change, how- 
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ever, was physical, for that could be seen. As he 
put his muscles to harder use, they grew stronger, 
until in time Fred was hard put to it in holding 
his own when they had their wrestling matches 
in the cool of the evening. Dan's enforced 
absences threw the boys closer together, and in 
time their liking for each other developed into the 
strongest friendship. The foundation of their 
mutual admiration was based on the fact that 
there was much that they could learn from each 
other, and a month after George reached the 
clearing Fred's grammar began to improve, and 
George was beginning to acquire Fred's skill in 
the use of tools. 

In this way, working constantly in the open 
air, and learning something every day, three 
eventful months sped by. It was after Dan had 
been away for a longer time than usual, that the 
first whisper of a break in their happy life reached 
the clearing. Dan, as was his wont, had returned 
early in the morning, but when he had finished 
his breakfast he did not show his usual energy. 
After lighting his pipe he sat for some minutes in 
silence, and then going to the closet he brought out 
a roll of maps and spreading them on the table 
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became lost in study. The boys washed the dishes 
in silence, so as not to disturb him, and then they 
began to lace on their heavy boots in preparation 
for the day's work. 

Before they were ready to leave, however, Dan 
pushed back his chair, and turning to the boys 
said: "I've got a big proposition on, and I want 
you to listen to every word I say. Will Jones, who 
is president of the Klallam Lumber Co., wants me 
to go to Alaska for him. We have wind of a new 
valley that hasn't been touched. Jones wants me 
to go there and prospect for placer gold, and if 
it doesn't pan out there's a wood-pulp scheme 
farther south that he wants me to look over. Now 
my plan is this: I can take my pay in a salary, or 
in an interest in either the mine or the pulp scheme, 
and I can hire anybody I want to help me. What 
I want to know is, would either of you boys care 
to go north with me?" 

As he finished speaking, he began pacing the 
floor with a serious expression on his strong face. 
For a moment the boys were too surprised to speak, 
and before they had time to answer, Dan went on : 

"Of course it's going to be a hard trip — ^nothing 
like living in this cabin. We'll be months in the 
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open and things will have to be done quickly. 
I can't make it easy for you like I can here. You 
want to think hard before you say yes — ^because 
I can leave one or both of you in charge here where 
you'll be happy." He did not look at the boys 
again, but went to the door and seemed lost in 
thought. 

When George raised his head, Fred was smiling 
at him. "Do you want to go, George" he said 
anxiously. 

"Yes indeed I do, if Uncle Dan thinks I can 
stand it. " 

"He wouldn't ask you if he didn't think so," 

Fred answered, and with one accord they turned 

to Dan and told him that they wanted to join 

him. 

"I'm glad you're willing to come with me, for 

you're just the right age to leam things and to get 

strong. Besides you'll both do as I tell you, and 

I'd rather have you, young as you are, than two 

husky grown-ups I don't know anything about. " 

The matter once decided there were a hundred 

details to settle. They were to leave in two 

months, as the Alaskan rivers were still frozen 

and they could not go inland until the ice broke. 



vl 
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The cows and chickens had to be disposed of; 
everything in the cabin that they were to leave 
behind had to be put iQ a safe place. With the 
excitement of it all came sad moments, such as the 
day they sold the cows to a man who was taking 
out a homestead claim ten miles to the north. 
At first they planned to leave Baldy behind, but 
Dan at last gave in to the boys' pleadings and 
agreed to take him along. 

The last days at the clearing were sad ones to 
them all. Even George, who had lived there a 
shorter time than the others, had grown to love 
the quiet, busy life. A large part of their time 
was spent in driving the ponies back and forth 
over the twelve-mile trail that led to the little 
town where the steamer stopped. They would 
load the ponies with all manner of things that they 
were afraid to leave in the cabiQ, lead them the 
twelve miles to town, store them in the garret of 
the village store, then leap onto the ponies' backs 
and ride back to the clearing. Dan had gone to 
Tacoma to purchase their Alaskan outfit, and had 
left full iQstructions as to where they were to 
joiQ him. 

At last the great day came when they were to 
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say good-bye to their old home. Fred had en- 
Usted George's help in the painting of a sign on a 
smooth cedar board, which they nailed above the 
door. The sign read: 

Notice to Strangers 

YOU CAN USE this CABIN AS IF IT WAS 

your own, but clean it up when you 
leave, and put the fire out. 

Dan Draper. 

The boys were much pleased with their first 
efforts in the printing line, and this in a measure 
relieved their sorrow as they rode for the last time 
into the forest. 
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CHAPTER VI 

INTO THE ALASKAN WILDERNESS 

The sailing of the steamer was an exciting af- 
fair. The boys had climbed into the shrouds 
above the rail, and below thtei^ dense masses 
of humanity surged back aiia*fb?tli)i»while groups 
of electric lights backed by p6frmivi[ reflec- 
tors turned night into day. Never in all his 
life had George seen such a rough-looking crowd. 
There were Swedes, Norwegians, Germans, and 
Frenchmen, mixed up with the American fortune 
hunters. They came aboard with guns in their 
hands and "dtmnage bags" on their shoulders. 
Some led strings of dogs, that added their howls 
to the babel of sound, and it was a welcome relief 
when the last scream of the whistle sent the visitors 
ashore and the steamer began to move from the 
dock. As the boat pulled out the boys went below 
to the little stateroom that held the three of them, 
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and turned in. The deep chorus of farewell shouts 
came in through the window, but in time the sound 
blended into the deep, rhythmic rumble of the 
engines, and they fell asleep. 

Dawn found George and Fred perched forward 
of the capstan, their eyes fastened on the mighty 
wilderness panorama that was unfolding before 
them, and during the days that followed they sel- 
dom left the deck. First came unnumbered islands 
that gave way at last to snow-covered mountain 
ranges fronting the sea; then came more islands, 
mountainous in character, until the steamer 
ploughed through narrow straits where snow-fields 
and waterfalls fell sheer on either hand. They saw 
deer swimming from shore to shore; schools of por- 
poises playing (at fifteen miles an hour) under the 
steamer's prow; whales spouting their clouds of 
moist vapour; and later, great rivers of ice — 
glaciers, Dan called them — that swept downward 
from fog-wreathed mountains and cast their bergs 
on the cold sea. 

They passed Indian villages where gaily painted 
totem poles stood behind canoe-strewn beaches ; 
they stopped at mining towns where the mountains 
rose so straight that they seemed to overhang the 
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streets, and then the steamer nosed into long 
ocean rollers, and a huge wall of snow-covered 
peaks rose against the eastern sky. Here on a 
lonely beach they landed a party of miners, and 
from the swaying deck the boys saw the ship's 
boat picked up by a giant wave and dashed to bits 
on the shore, while the men and their baggage were 
rescued by those who waited for them. Then 
came more mountains and glaciers, tmtil the boys 
thought they had reached the end of the earth. 

The steamer came to rest at last in a quiet little 
land-locked bay, and Dan hustled them ashore and 
told them that the first stage of their long journey 
was ended. During the morning they transferred 
their freight from the big ship to a tiny, top-heavy 
steamer. George checked off the packages as they 
came from the steamer's hold, and Fred recotmted 
them as they were loaded on to the small boat. 
Besides their large amotmt of food and camp dun- 
nage, they had a long, narrow, double-ended boat 
built of cedar. From this fact the boys gathered 
that a part of their journey would be by water, 
although they had no idea where they were going. 
In fact Dan's conduct had mystified them from the 
first. 
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On boarding the steamer Dan had called them 
aside and, after glancing anxiously about, had 
addressed them in a tense whisper. "From this 
time on you must do exactly as I say, and ask, 
or answer, no questions," he had said. 

The light-hearted Dan they had known, had 
turned into a stem-faced man with hard, searching 
eyes, and by this sign the boys knew that serious 
things might happen, and were afraid. Later Jake 
Weston, a smooth-tongued stranger with small 
shifting eyes, sought their company when Dan 
was not with them, and asked them guarded ques- 
tions as to their plans, seeming slightly resentful 
when they answered truthfully that they did not 
know where they were going. This talk they 
repeated to Dan, who smiled grimly and told them 
to "keep on saying nothing." They could not 
understand his actions with the other passengers, 
however, for the instant he left the stateroom he 
seemed to lose all ambition in life, and his voice 
changed to a feeble, irresolute drawl. The boys 
heard him asking foolish questions in a querulous 
tone of voice, and several times their pride was 
stung, by hearing some of the passengers laugh at 
him behind his back, and call him a " chechawker, " 
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a word which they found was the Alaskan equiva- 
lent for " tenderfoot. " 

While they were transferring their freight, he 
condemned the country to some of the men on 
the dock. 

"Why, if I'd known the country was like this I'd 
stayed in Washington, " he drawled in a dejected 
voice. 

A squared-faced miner answered hotly, "No 
man kin tell about a place jist lookin' at it — ^ye got 
to git out an' hustle if ye want to make good in 
this cotmtry. " Jake Weston was one of the party, 
and he joined in the rough laughter that followed 
Dan as he moved away. 

"It's a scheme," Fred would say dejectedly 
when the boys were alone; "I've never seen Dan 
act this way before — ^he's got somethin' up his 
sleeve I tell you. " 

George would agree half-heartedly but they both 
wished Dan would act like the good-natured man 
they used to know. 

At last the Uttle steamer got under way, and 
they left the quiet harbour and the line of grass- 
thatched houses that were called "barabaras." 
The sea was a muddy colour now, and they could 
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see nothing but water to the westward. On their 
starboard bow lay a low rolling country, with 
grassy opens showing among the dark masses of 
spruce. A grizzled old prospector pointed it out 
to the boys, and told them that many moose 
with huge antlers were to be fotind there. 
Once or twice when the clouds broke away to 
the north, they saw conical snow-dad motintains 
rising into the heavens, and the mate said that 
they were some of the big peaks of the Alaskan 
Range. 

At last the steamer rotmded a low promontory ; 
ahead a narrow opening ran far inland between 
towering motmtain walls, and the wild waters 
surged and roared about them. They left the 
motmtains to the right, and after following a 
narrow arm of the sea the boat finally came to 
anchor before a group of cabins that lay behind a 
rocky beach. Some mUes beyond, the sea ended 
and a broad valley ran northward between snow- 
capped motmtain ranges. 

For an hour past the boys tmder Dan's direc- 
tions had been bringing up the freight from the 
hold. Every package was numbered, and its 
contents marked with white paint on the outside, 
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so that by merely glancing at a sack they cotild tell 
what it contained. When every piece had been 
accotinted for, Dan stowed them in the cedar 
boat, and with the aid of a block and tackle, and 
the brawn of the crew, the boat was swung over the 
side and lowered into the water. Baldy, who was 
yelping with excitement, was then lowered into the 
bow, and they were at last ready for their journey 
into the unknown. 

While they had been busy getting the boat ready, 
Jake Weston had been watching them with a cyni- 
cal smile on his evil face. Not one detail of the 
work escaped his eyes, and once when Dan was 
within earshot, he turned to a passenger and said : 
*' That's a pretty good outfit, and well stowed, 
considerin' they don't know where they came from 
nor where they're goin'." 

For a minute the mask of indecision dropped 
from Dan's face, and bending his stem gaze on 
Weston, he answered: ''Where we come from and 
where we go is our business — and we don't share 
it with any thin-faced claim- jumper. " 

Now nothing tmder the sun is more hated by 
frontiersmen than a man who is dishonest in 
mining matters, and before Dan's remark had time 
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to sink in, Weston turned and slunk away through 
the crowd. 

In the narrow estuary the tide ran with irre- 
sistible force, and it was impossible to row a boat 
against it. At times ' ' tide-bores ' ' formed. These 
are straight walls of water caused by the inrushing 
sea being forced together by the narrowing 
beaches; they come roaring in at express-train 
speed across the miles of brown mud, and even the 
most expert boatmen fear them. 

The captain had told Dan that the tide was 
right for his row to the head of the arm, so they 
did not stop to talk to the men on the beach, but 
waved a good-bye to the ship's crew and bent to 
their oars. 

They were a happy trio as the shores began to 
glide by. As soon as they were alone, Dan began 
to talk; he was again the strong, kind Dan of the 
Olympic forests, and the boys listened with grow- 
ing interest to his words. 

"Boys," he began, "no matter what happens 
now, our worst troubles are over. We may starve, 
or drown, or get chewed up by a grizzly, but that 
will be better than what we've been through, for of 
all the mean things tmder the sun the meanest 
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and most dangerous is a bad, cowardly man. Jake 
Weston, the fellow that came up on our steamer, 
and asked you where you were going, is worse than 
a horse thief; he was run out of Klallam Cotmty — 
and if he hadn't run he'd been shot. He's up to 
no good now, and what's more he knows that we've 
big men behind us and that we're on the trail of a 
rich nune. I tried my best, by talking foolish and 
acting loony, to fool him, but I think he may try 
to follow us, which brings me to what I want to say 
to you. In civilization," Dan went on, and his 
voice grew deep and harsh, "a bad man can sneak 
and steal, and do wrong as long as he doesn't get 
caught by the law, and in civilization a man like 
that is dangerous; but in this coimtry every man 
is his own law, and if Weston tries any of his tricks 
on us, we'll show him that it takes a better man 
than he to get ahead of Dan Draper in the open. 
From now on we've got to step lightly and leave no 
trail, and if he thinks he can make game of us — 
he's got to go somer* 

As Dan finished speaking his eyes rested on the 
gtms that were lashed to the gunwale with leather 
" whangs,'* and for the first time in their lives the 
boys realized what it was to be free men, and to live 
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in a land where the survival of the fittest is a living 
law. 

After telling the boys this interesting news, Dan 
seemed to forget it, for the kind look came back 
into his eyes, and he began to talk in his usual way. 

"Fred," he said at last, ''you're pulling too 
quickly, if you keep that pace up you'll be dead in 
an hour, you behave with an oar just as George 
did when he commenced using an axe. Now pull 
a long steady stroke like George does, and you'll 
go faster and keep strong." Then turning to 
George he said, " Can you handle a tiller too? " 

"Yes," George answered. "And I'm used to a 
steering sweep. We used to handle sailing dories 
with an oar over the lee rail. " 

"Good! I'm glad to hear it, because we've got 
hard boating ahead of us, and we'll have to break 
Fred in quickly. When we get to 'tracking,* 
we'll need weight on the 'tracking line,' and you 
may have to take a spell at the steering." 

It was hard work. Despite the snow on the 
surrounding mountains, the stm beat down piti- 
lessly. Soon the boys were forced to remove their 
heavy flannel shirts, and rolling up the sleeves of 
their undershirts they swimg on the oars more 
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easily. Their hands began to bum from the heavy 
work, but Dan told them to cool them in the salt 
water. "The sooner your hands blister, the 
sooner they'll get hard; I know it hurts, boys, but 
you've got hard work ahead, and we'll all need a 
new set of muscles before we see salt water again. " 

In time, however, the boys f otind that hard work 
as well as pleasure always comes to an end, for 
they finally entered a river that was bordered on 
one side by mile- wide sweeps of salt marsh. Geese 
and ducks in imnumbered thousands darkened the 
sand bars, and George, with memories of duck- 
shooting days on the Connecticut shore in his 
mind, urged Dan to try a shot. Dan, however, 
shook his head, and said: "Those geese are getting 
ready to nest, and besides they have just finished 
a flight of about four thousand miles. Wait 
till we get into the mountains and then we'll have 
real meat. to chew on." 

His words were followed by a noise that sounded 
like an explosion of steam close beside them, and 
the boys almost fell over backwards in their aston- 
ishment as a great white body broke water along- 
side. Baldy, who had been sitting contentedly 
in the bow, gave a surprised yelp and then, evi- 
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dently ashamed of himself, began to bark savagely, 
looking in all directions as if he dared the strange 
intruder to return. When they regained their 
composure, Dan was still shaking with laughter, 
and when he could get his breath he said, "That 
was a white whale, boys, the Indians call them 
belugas. They hang around most of the big rivers 
in these parts, and feed on the salmon. " 

"Are they good to eat?" Fred asked. 

"Well you'd hardly call them white man's food, 
but the Indians eat them, and I guess that's one 
of the things that makes their villages smell so 
powerful bad. " 

After their amusing adventure with the beluga, 
a short row brought them to a wooded point that 
sheltered an Indian village. Before their boat 
touched the shingle a nimiber of the swarthy 
inhabitants appeared, and by the time they began 
to unload their camp equipment they were sur- 
rounded by a large number of men and dogs. 

Dan left the boys with the order to build a fire 
and get Itmch, while he went to talk to the chief. 
They went to work before a large and critical 
audience, but thanks to Dan's foresight, cooking 
lunch was an easy affair, for in the stem was a large 
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kitchen box with leather handles, and when they 
lifted the lid the boys fotind everything they 

m 

needed stowed away in waterproof cans and can- 
vas bags. The tea, sugar, salt, pepper, and matches 
were in watertight tins with screw tops ; the flour, 
com meal, dry fruit, and bacon were in canvas bags, 
and besides the cooking utensils, and knives and 
forks, there was a hatchet for chopping kindling 
wood. 

They started a fire with the driftwood that 
littered the beach, and in a few minutes the smell 
of smoke and frying bacon arose. Baldy was the 
only one of the company that seemed ill at ease, 
for the circle of wolflike Indian dogs kept their 
fierce eyes on him, and he seemed to understand 
that if he strayed beyond the limits of the camp 
he would not live long. 

But soon Dan returned, followed by an old 
Indian, bent and shrivelled, and three straight- 
backed young men. 

"This is Red Jacket, the chief," he began, 
" and these three youngsters are going to give us a 
lift till we get into the interior. Their names are 
Nicolai, Stephan, and Alsanti. " 

After the boys had exchanged greetings with 
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their new boatmates, they sat down to lunch, and 
when the meal was finished they began putting 
the things away, while Dan and the old chief 
talked, and the young Indians went to get their 
belongings. In a short time they returned, each 
with a small bag filled with odds and ends, and 
after depositing them tmder the canvas that 
covered the freight, they pushed off and took to 
the oars. 

The boys discovered at once that the Indians 
were good boatmen, and tmder the strokes of the 
big crew, the boat fairly leapt along. The Indians 
pulled the forward oars, while Fred and George 
rowed from the after seat, and Dan, standing in 
the stem, handled the steering sweep with Baldy 
curled contentedly between his feet. At first the 
water was sluggish, and there was a stretch of 
about ten miles before it began to grow swift. 
This information was given them by Alsanti, the 
eldest Indian, and at first the boys had trouble in 
understanding the strange English he used. 

After an hour's row they left the marshes and 
entered the timber. The trees grew thick on each 
bank of the stream, and consisted of cottonwood 
and spruce. The water grew clearer as they 
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advanced, but the Indians said they must go far 
up the river — ^they called it the Kachiltna — ^before 
reaching really clear water, as many muddy glacier 
streams entered from the south. Here . Dan 
enlightened the boys as to the difference between 
glacier and snow-fed streams. 

"The glaciers," Dan began, " come down through 
the mountain valleys, and the immense weight of 
moving ice grinds the cliffs and boulders to powder. 
As the ice melts it becomes filled with this pow- 
dered rock, or silt as it is called, and the streams 
in consequence are dirty and mud-coloiu-ed. Melt- 
ing snow, on the other hand, sinks into the ground 
and is filtered through the grass roots ; that is why 
the streams that are fed from snow-fields are clear. 
After this when you boys see a stream coming out 
of a valley you'll be able to tell pretty accurately, 
whether there's a glacier at the head of it." 

In this way, talking as they rowed, they pulled 
steadily along. It was the first day in many weeks 
that the boys had engaged in any hard work, and 
they began to feel the exhaustion that is sure to 
result when soft muscles are pushed beyond their 
strength. Their backs and arms ached painfully, 
and their hands felt as if the skin had been burnt 
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oflf, but pride kept them from showing their weak- 
ness before the stoical Indians. 

Dan, however, was watching the boys. He had 
been used to a rough life himself, and he knew only 
too well the intense pain a man must suffer before 
his muscles and tendons have grown into the steel- 
like bands that are necessary to a man in the wilder- 
ness. But he knew also that the only way to get 
into condition was by days and weeks of the hard- 
est toil, and that it was only by suffering many an 
ache and bruise that the boys could attain to that 
strength and fitness necessary to withstand the 
hardships that awaited them. He kept his eye 
on them, therefore, \miil he saw the grey shadow of 
exhaustion creeping over their faces, and then he 
turned the boat shoreward and beached her on a 
spruce covered point. 

At first the boys were too tired to move, for they 
had been pulling for almost seven hours since 
leaving the steamer, but Dan gave them a chance 
to rest while he climbed the bank and looked over 
the camping spot. By the time he had returned, 
the boys had cooled their faces and hands in the 
river, and were ready to help unload the boat. 

Dan, however, told them to carry up the kitchen 
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box, and to cook a big pot of beans and dried fniit, 
so that they would have something ahead for next 
day, and while the boys busied themselves, he 
superintended the heavy work of unloading the 
boat, and the pitching of the two tents. 

Dan was a master woodsman, and although the 
boys had often watched him at work in the Oljrm- 
pic forests, they took a particular interest now 
that the surrotmdings were new and strange. 
Like all frontiersmen, Dan's success lay in the fact 
that he knew just what he was going to do, and 
then pitched in with all his might and main and 
did it. He would "wade" into a grove of yotmg 
spruce, and in a few minutes have the requisite 
nimiber felled. As the trees came tumbling down, 
the Indian boys jumped in and lopped off the 
branches, and in a few moments the tents were 
up. The branches were then brought in and 
spread in a smooth mat on the ground, and each 
man's dimnage bag placed in a line at the head of 
the tent. 

The boys did their cooking on a square sheet 
iron camp stove, as it saved wood chopping, and 
when the biscuits were browning in the oven and 
the beans and tea water were steaming, they 
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started a big log fire for drying purposes, as their 
clothes were wet from their day on the river. 

Dan treated the Indians with kindness, but he 
ruled them with iron discipline, and in return he 
had a neat, orderly camp, where every one worked 
together, and each man tried to do more than his 
own share. Life in the open is perfect under these 
conditions, but just as soon as a selfish man comes 
on the scene it becomes unbearable, unless the 
lagger is found out and whipped into line. 

As darkness came on they gathered about the 
fire. It was their first night in the Alaskan wilder- 
ness, and George never forgot it. Before them 
was the mystery of the unknown. The river 
rushing by in the darkness sang a deep song of the 
wild fastnesses from which it came, while the fire 
cast a golden light on the forest trees, the tents, 
and the faces of the Indians. 

As they sat about the leaping flames Dan ques- 
tioned the Indians concerning the country at the 
headwaters of the Kachiltna. They answered in 
short sentences that reflected the hard life they 
had led. When, for instance, Dan asked them if 
there were any Indians in a certain valley, Alsanti 
replied : 
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"No, long time go, Injun hunt moose — get sick 
-die-now no Injun." 

The Indians knew little or nothing concerning 
the headwaters of the river; their only interest 
was in the favoured localities where they could get 
game easily and quickly, or where the trapping was 
good. They would dismiss a great valley fifty 
miles long, with the words — "No moose — ^no 
good." Or they would dwell at length on some 
little tmimportant lake, because it was a good place 
to catch fish. The boys were surprised to learn 
that Dan had a good knowledge of the country, 
and the queer gutttu-al Indian names rolled off his 
tongue as easily as though he had lived among 
them for years. 

As the fire began to settle they tmroUed their 
blankets, and soon the silence of the wilderness 
shut down on the camp, and the furtive little wild 
folk recovered their courage and began to run 
about the clearing, while away off on the banks of 
the Kachiltna the deep dear bay of a wolf came 
down on the night wind. 

Back in the cabin in the little settlement where 
they had left the steamer another party of men 
were turning in for the night, and if Dan and the 
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boys could have heard what they were saying, their 
sleep would have been less calm, for as Jake Weston 
blew out the candle he said: "We'll give Dan 
Draper and his kids just one week's start, an' then 
we'll f oiler them up an' see what their game is." 
And a chorus of assenting grunts came from his 
companions. 




CHAPTER VII 

THE TOIL OF THE TRACKING LINE ^ 

Fred and George were a forlorn-looking pair 
when they started the breakfast fire the next 
morning, for their bodies were aching in every 
joint and the pain from their stiflf and swollen 
hands brought tears to their eyes when they 
touched anything. 

As soon as breakfast was cooking, the Indian 
boys strtick the tents, and Dan supervised the 
loading of the boat. Everything was stowed with 
great care for they knew the day would see them 
in swift water, and after fastening the rifles securely 
to the gunwales, a tarpaulin was spread over their 
belongings, and a long thin rope of great strength 
was coiled in the bow along with two small hand 
axes. As they took their places in the boat Dan 
told George to take the steering sweep as he 
wanted him to get used to it in case of an emer- 
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gency, and as soon as he saw with what ease George 
handled the boat he felt no worry for the future. 

George was wild with delight at the excitement 
of the work. The surge of the boat as the five 
oarsmen threw themselves against their oars, 
filled him with its sense of power, and the constant 
shifting of the scene, as point after point moved 
past, kept his mind at the highest pitch of alertness. 
Nothing cotild be overlooked, every ripple in the 
water might mean some hidden danger, or tell of 
an unfavourable current. In the straight stretches, 
however, he could look about him, and watch the 
morning mist burning away imder the rising sim, 
disclosing now and then distant mountain peaks 
above the fringe of ragged spruce trees. The 
Indians, too, were in a gay mood, for they had 
taken a strong liking to their white masters, and 
were excited with the prospect of their coming 
battle with the swift water. Nothing escaped 
their keen eyes, and they wotild jabber excitedly 
whenever they passed tracks on the shore where 
a moose or a bear had crossed the river. 

It was in roimding a heavily wooded point that 
they caught their first glimpse of game. A large 
dark shape was crossing the river about seventy 
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yards above them, and George dropped his steering 
sweep and reached for his rifle. Dan, however, 
saw his quick movement, and turned in time to cry, 
" Don't shoot ; it's a cow moose ! " George dropped 
his rifle at once and restmied his steering sweep, 
while the great beast tore the water to foam and 
crashed through the underbrush into the forest. 
The Indians were frankly disappointed at the 
animal's escape, but after Dan had explained to 
George that the cow, in all probability, had a calf 
hidden in the nearby forest, and that it would have 
been a crime to kill her and let the calf starve, he 
turned to the Indians and quieted their disappoint- 
ment by telling them that the weight of the moose 
would have made their work much harder, and that 
they cotild have all the meat they wanted when 
they reached the upper stretches of the river. 
George was heartily ashamed of the grave mistake 
he had so nearly committed, and it taught him a 
lesson he never forgot. 

On restmiing their rowing, Dan told them some- 
thing about the habits of the moose ; how the cows 
keep hidden in the thick timber until the calves 
are old enough to look out for themselves, and how 
the big bulls haunt the spruce groves at timber 
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line until their horns have grown hard and shed 
their "velvet," whereupon they lose all their 
timidity and roam across the mountain sides look- 
ing for another bull to fight with. 

Soon a faint murmur came to them — ^like wind 
in the trees — and Alsanti called out " Highu strong 
water pretty quick." George made a move to 
relinquish his sweep to Dan, but Dan told him to 
keep his place as they wotild stop for a bite of 
limch at the first swift water, and get their tracking 
geer ready. 

After rounding the next bend the river split. 
One branch came in at right angles from a broad 
valley that headed, at no great distance, in a 
gleaming wall of ice. The left-hand and larger 
branch continued up the main valley of the Ka- 
chiltna, and they saw at a glance that this was the 
river they were to follow. The water was already 
running swiftly, but as George kept the boat in 
the eddies close to the bank, they were able to 
make good progress for some time. At last they 
came to a point where the water swept downward 
in a solid mass, and here their greatest efforts 
were tmable to make any headway, so George 
brought the boat into the bank and the Indians 
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made a fire, while Dan arranged the tracking 
line. 

The boys were eager to have the mysteries of 
this form of boating explained to them, and as Dan 
went about his work he told them what he was 
doing. 

"You can see that if we were to take a rope and 
make it fast to the bow of the boat, you couldn't 
pull her upstream as the strain of the line would 
bring her right into the bank. But if you tie the 
rope to the gunwale, about four or five feet from 
the bow, and put a man in the stem to steer her, 
you can pull her through almost any kind of water 
and she'll handle easily. Of course if you are pull- 
ing from the right bank of the river, you want to 
make your line fast on the right gtmwale, and if 
from the left bank you want to make her fast to the 
left gunwale. The left bank of this river looks the 
clearer from here, so we'll make our line fast so — 
and if the banks change up above we'll have to 
change too. Now in the bad water you've got to 
put a lot of men on the tracking line, and that's 
where you'll come in, George, because there's a 
bad canon about ten miles above us, and I'll have 
to take your place on the line and let you steer. " 
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"Gee! but you're a lucky fellow," Fred ejacu- 
lated, but his envious look changed to a happier 
expression when Dan explained that every job 
had its recompense, and that the safety of the boat 
depended largely on the skill with which the 
trackers handled the line. 

At this point their conversation was interrupted 
by a commotion in the nearby underbrush, and a 
loud yelp, followed by savage growls, told them 
that Baldy was in some kind of trouble. On 
reaching the spot they f oimd that he was attacking 
an animal that looked like an animated ball of 
hay. George was about to silence it with a kick 
of his heavy boot, but a warning shout made him 
draw back, and Dan ended the battle with a blow 
of a heavy club. 

"If your foot had landed on that critter you'd 
have needed a new pair of boots, " Dan laughed, 
"and maybe a new foot as well. It's a porcupine, 
and their quills are dangerous weapons as you can 
see by taking a look at Baldy. " 

Baldy's face was red with blood, and his nose 
resembled a pin cushion, it was so filled with quills, 
but despite his ludicrious appearance, Baldy was 
in serious danger, for Dan was engaged for the 
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better part of an hoiir in pulling out the sharp 
quills. The Indians, meanwhile, with due regard 
for their moccasin-clad feet, hung the porcupine 
above the fire and burned off the points of the 
quills, whereupon they skinned the animal in safety 
and his meat was soon roasting above the coals. 

"The burning of the quills is a wilderness law, " 
Dan explained, "for if you threw the skin into the 
underbrush it would be a menace for years to 
anyone who passed this way. " 

"What is it that makes the qtiills dangerous?" 
Fred asked. 

"The fact that they keep working in," Dan 
answered. "Look at the point of this one," he 
said as he handed him a qtiill that he had just 
removed from Baldy's nose. "While the little 
black point seems to be smooth, it is in reality, 
composed of hundreds of minute darts. Now, for 
example, suppose a quill entered your foot, and 
in trying to pull it out you broke it, leaving this 
little black point inside the woimd. A splinter, 
imder the same circumstances, would form a fester 
and come to the stirface, but the quill, held by the 
sharp darts, begins to work inward. They have 
been known to travel long distances in men's 
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bodies, and there axe a few authentic cases where 
they have caused death. " 

The Indian method of roasting was simplicity 
itself, for after suspending the meat with a water- 
soaked string from a pole, they gave it a swift turn, 
and for a long time it wotmd and unwound over 
the flames. When the meat was nicely browned 
they brought the tail, which they considered a 
delicacy, to Dan and the boys, and to their sur- 
prise it proved to be all the Indians claimed for it, 
for the meat was rich and tender. Baldy too 
received a piece, as a balm for his injured feelings, 
and then loading their boat quickly, they continued 
their advance into the wilderness. 

Dan began by ordering the three Indians to the 
head of the line, and giving the second man a light 
axe. Fred came next, and then Dan, where he 
could keep a watchf til eye on George and give him 
helpful advice. When all were at their places, 
and the long tracking line was stretched, a loud 
cry of "Let her go!" echoed along the banks, and 
the trackers swung forward. 

The boat heeled heavily as the current struck 
her, but George eased her in midstream, and 
brought her gently into the eddy above the rapid. 
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and a cheery call from Dan of "Well done! 
Keep her in the quiet water now!" gave him 
confidence, and made him eager to live up to 
Dan's expectations. 

The days that followed were full of exciting 
incidents to the two boys. The steady struggle 
into the trackless wilderness stimtilated their im- 
agination, and the pitiless toil swept the lethargy 
of civilization from their brains and bodies. 
They began to grow as lean and brown as the steel- 
musded Indians, who chopped and tramped their 
way ceaselessly northward, and their senses of 
smell, sight, and hearing grew as acute as those of 
the wild animals about them. In a week the 
memories of civilization were forgotten, and their 
one purpose in life was to win their struggle against 
the snarling river. 

It was natural that this struggle should be of 
absorbing interest to George, for, in addition to the 
excitement and danger of the work, every impres- 
sion that reached his brain was new and strange. 
All day long the thimder of swift water rang in his 
ears, and it was the last thing that he heard at 
night when his toil-racked body surrendered to 
sleep. When he dreamed, which was seldom, it was 
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always of a seething rapid in which a boat struggled 
hopelessly to advance, and as the sullen, ominous 
roar of the current would drown the shrill cries 
of the trackers, he would awake to the sound of the 
real river in his ears. 

He never got tired of watching the trackers as 
they wound in a long sinuous line along the rough 
beaches. When the banks were open, they would 
move forward in a steady, rhythmic roll, their 
bodies leaning forward against the pull of the line. 
Then would come a timbered point where the line 
wotild halt, and the gleam of the falling axes would 
be followed by white spouts of water thrown up by 
the falling trees that wotild come sweeping past 
him later as he held the boat steadily in the restless 
current. 

Throughout the long struggle Dan was the power 
that moved and directed their every action. It 
was his practised eye that read the river and 
searched out the helpful eddies, and even serious 
diBBculties wotild disappear imder his calm scrutiny 
and his intimate knowledge of swift water. Even 
in camp he niever lost touch with the river, for 
stakes driven at the water's edge warned him of the 
river's rise and fall, and he wotild know at jtist 
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what time of the day the current ran most strongly. 
Glacier rivers are fed largely from the great inland 
fields of perpetual snow, and these huge expanses of 
ice throw off far more water during the day than 
they do at night. The restilt is that close to the 
mountains, streams that are easy to wade at night 
become raging floods under the heat of the sun. 
The farther one is removed from the snow-fields, 
the later this rise in the water occurs, and the more 
equalized it becomes, but even at great distances 
Dan cotild "feel the pulse of the river," and his 
knowledge helped him through many a bad rapid. 
But while each detail, however small, was of ab- 
sorbing interest, really exciting experiences were 
not lacking. On the evening of the fourth day, 
the line of trackers came to a small clear stream 
that entered the river. At its mouth it was too 
deep to wade, and the Indians swung into the 
woods, felling as they advanced the small trees 
that interfered with the free passage of the tracking 
line. Baldy, however, had no fear of a wet coat, 
and plunging into the clear water he disappeared 
into the bushes on the other bank. An instant 
later a shrill bark reached their ears, and Baldy 
appeared with his white fangs bared, and every 
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hair on his bcdy standing erect. A great thrashing 
of branches followed, and before the startled In- 
dians cotild return through the brush, a grizzly 
bear crashed through the thicket, and plunged 
across the stream in a cloud of spray, straight for 
the line of surprised men. In an instant pande- 
monium broke loose, and the yells of the men and 
Baldy's deep barking brought the bear to a stop. 
For a moment the beast faced the yelling men, 
and then evidently thinking discretion was the 
better part of valour, he turned and made a rush 
for the river. 

Now George, on hearing the noise, was constuned 
with curiosity, for the dense brush that bordered 
the little stream hid his companions from view. 
As he brought the boat into the bank, he noticed 
that the small stream made an eddy in the cturent, 
and steering his boat into this eddy, he reached the 
mouth of the tributary just as the bear turned 
from the line of trackers. Before he cotild wink an 
eye the bear was upon him, and as the beast left 
the bank and came for the boat, George went over 
backward into the river. 

For a moment the icy coldness of the glacial 
stream drove all thoughts of the bear from his 
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mind. When he came to the surface, however, a 
wild shout of laughter greeted him, and on reach- 
ing the shore he turned in time to see his unwel- 
come visitor disappear into the forest on the 
farther bank. By the time he reached his com- 
panions, he was able to join heartily in the 
laughter that convulsed them, and then came an 
excited exchange of experiences, in which the 
Indians took a delighted part. It was Dan who 
finally explained the bear's peculiar actions. 

"You see," he began, "the bear had just come 
from his hibernating den, and feeUng himgry he 
was following the river banlj ^^'^^ hope of finding 
a stranded salmon. Growing tired lie had taken a 
rest in the brush, where Baldy found him. While 
trying to catch Baldy he ran into us, and it was in 
his attempt to escape that he stampeded into the 
boat. " 

As Dan talked, Baldy bristled with anger and 
growled with a sense of outraged dignity, and for 
years afterwards the mere mention of the word 
bear would make his hair stand on end. The 
following day, however, brought an experience, 
that, while less spectacular than the adventure 
with the bear, bade fair to end more disastrously. 
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In traddng the boat they found it was necessary 
to change occasionally from one bank to the other, 
in order that they might take advantage of the 
more open beaches. The changes had to be made 
by rowing, and on accoimt of the great strength 
of the current they were often swept far down- 
stream, despite their most desperate efforts. On 
the afternoon of the fifth day, they had made 
such a crossing, and landed on the level shore of an 
island, but on reaching its head they found that 
the current had thrown up a great mass of drift- 
wood over which the water was roaring furiously. 
As the logs were held by the pressure of the water 
alone, it was a dangerous spot from which to enter 
the boat, but their dislike of dropping downstream 
and surrendering even the few feet they had won 
in their struggle with the pitiless current, encour- 
aged them to make the attempt. They planned 
their embarkation with the greatest care, and all 
would have gone well but for the over confidence 
of one of the Indians. 

Alsanti, the strongest of the three, certain of his 
sure-footedness, undertook to reach the boat by 
walking out on a dead limb that overhung the 
angry waters, and before the others realized what 
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he was doing, he was balancing on the treacherous 
bridge. Suddenly a sinister movement of the pro- 
tecting logs horrified his companions, and as they 
watched spellbotmd, the mass slipped, caught, and 
then crashed downwards into the swirling rapid- 
In attempting to fall clear of the snags, Alsanti 
threw himself backward, and even then his death 
would have been certain had not Dan instantly 
grasped the tracking line, which was luckily still 
fastened to the Indian, and with the aid of the 
others pulled him half conscious to the shore. 
After Alsanti's mishap they made camp, as only 
a few hours of daylight remained, but the follow- 
ing days were a constant repetition of the heart- 
breaking struggle against the roaring stream. 
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CHAPTER VTII 
A caKon struggle 

The stoical Indians, used to a life of unceasing 
toil, took their slow progress as a matter of cotirse, 
but George and Fred chafed at it. Sometimes 
a paltry three miles would be their niggardly re- 
ward for a day of constant eflfort in the ice-cold 
water. Dan laughed at their complaints, and 
when they would point downstream saying, "Why, 
that point only five miles away is where we 
camped last night!" would answer: "Certainly it 
is, but what of that? You boys have two lessons 
to learn; the first is that you can't fight a river, 
and the second is you can't fight a pack. " The 
Indians only shrugged their shoulders and grinned, 
and Alsanti said, "Comin' back, we go pst — 
highu — quick!" 

It was at the dose of a cold rainy day that the 
bedraggled trackers were halted by the distant 
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thunder of swift water. After the Indians had 
held an excited consultation among themselves, 
Alsanti turned to Dan and said^ "Bad water 
comin' pretty quick. Big rock make bad for boat. 
Old chief he tell me." The line straightened 
out again, and moved slowly forward across the 
slippery rocks, and in a half hour they came to 
rest below two walls of naked rock through which 
the water swept in a seemingly irresistible flood. 
A grove of spruce that sheltered a deep eddy below 
the cliffs, offered a good camping spot, and leaving 
the boys and Indians to pitch camp Dan went 
ahead to make a reconnaissance. 

In an hour he returned with the cheering news 
that the canon was passable. "It's not an easy 
job, though," he added, "for there's a big black 
rock, as the Indians said, that lies in the middle 
of the worst water. We'll have to use our brains 
there and swing wide, but above that the valley 
broadens, and we'll make good time. " 

After a hot supper they made their plans. 
Dan's desire to manage the Indians gave George 
the responsibility of steering the boat, and Dan 
with the aid of a rough map, which he drew in the 
sand, showed him exactly what he was to do. 

8 
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They awoke the following morning tinder a 
sky, and before the warm sim had burned ai 
the morning mist, the trackers were climbing 
steep walls. They worked like an endless chaiiii 
for while the leaders were canying the end of 
Ene forward, the rest, well braced against the rocks» 1 
hauled the boat upward through the rushing 
current. The Indians, excited by the struggle^ i 
yelled and joked among themselves, but Dan and J 
the boys laboured in silence, as is the white man't':] 
way. 

First came a straight rush of water which the- 
trackers defeated by bull strength, then came the ji 




turn where, partly hidden by hissing sheets 
foam, the black form of the flat-topped rock barred 
the channel. Here George swung the boat out- 
ward tmtil the tracking line sang like a taut wire, 
and the trackers htmg on for their lives, but a 
storm-dwarfed spruce that overhung the cliff 
served as an anchor in their extremity, and after a 
few breathless minutes the rock dropped astern. 
The rest of the rapid, though swift, was passed 
without tmdue difficulties, and after an hour's hard 
work the boat grotmded on a smooth beach, and 
the party stopped for a well-eamed rest. 
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Above "Black Rock canon," the valley broad- 
ened, and as George had proved his proficiency 
with the steering oar, Dan took his place. It was 
then that he learned to know the sting of bleeding 
shoulders when the taut tracking line gnawed into 
them, and to welcome the numbness that, creeping 
upwards through his legs to his brain, deadened 
the pain from the ice-cold water. 

He learned too to know the fear of swift water. 
They were splashing upward through a broad, and 
comparatively shallow part of the river, when the 
danger came. George was at the head of the line, 
and as the banks were heavily ^^poded he welcomed 
the shallow water, and led ^e^way steadily up- 
stream. As they advanced, the submerged bar 
on which they were walking, swung more and more 
towards the centre of the stream, and just above 
them a smooth beach followed the opposite bank 
of the river as far as they could see. George's 
first idea was that they continue as far as the depth 
of the water would allow, and then pulling the boat 
upstream they would embark and row across to 
the promising beach, where they could make faster 
time. As he advanced, however, the water re- 
mained shallow, and as they came closer to the 
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farther bank he began to think that they might 
succeed in wading to the shore without stopping 
to enter the boat. They were wet from head to 
foot anyway, so that it was only a question as to 
whether they could make headway against the cur- 
rent. As he advanced, George's hopes increased, 
for he was only forty feet from the coveted beach 
and the water was scarcely knee-deep. As he 
splashed onward, however, the water began to 
deepen. The trackers saw the advantage of his 
plan and followed bravely in his steps, but they 
were soon in the swift flood that was now nearly 
waist-deep. Now there are streams in the north- 
west that run with such force that they are danger- 
ous when only knee-deep, but generally speaking 
water that is waist-deep is considered the danger 
limit. While George knew this, he decided that 
by turning and working downstream they could 
struggle across the deep channel and land in safety. 
Although the plan was slightly dangerous, it would 
have been a success had the Indians followed exactly 
in his footsteps, but unfortimately they turned as 
soon as George did, and the strength of the water 
swept them downward, and in an instant they were 
tangled together in the tracking line, and on the 
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verge of a panic. There was time even yet to 
reach the bank successfully, and George and Fred 
tried earnestly to steady the natives, but they soon 
lost all control of the frightened crew, and Alsanti, 
evidently afraid that he would be drowned, 
grabbed the loose collar of George's flannel shirt. 
There was but one thing for him to do, for they 
were being swept towards swift water, and George 
did it. He struck Alsanti between the eyes with 
all his strength, and as the Indian staggered blindly 
backward, he broke his grip and turning plimged 
toward the bank. Choked by the icy water, 
tangled in the tracking line, and gasping for breath, 
he at last reached shallow water, and as he braced 
himself for the strain that followed, Fred and the 
Indians pulled themselves shoreward by the line 
that was still fast to his shoulders. 

After they had potmded the water out of Stephan, 
who had been badly tangled in the line, they built 
a small fire and had limch before continuing up the 
river. While George might have been excused from 
receiving all the blame for their tmpleasant adven- 
ture, it was a lesson he never forgot, and ever after- 
wards he realized that a leader must not only think 
for himself, but for every man in the party as well. 
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. A week later the mountains on either side of the 
valley began to draw in again, until the foothills 
stretched like a great blue barrier across the river's 
course. 

"It looks hopeless," Dan assented, when they 
were surveying their route from one of the camps. 
"But you'll find that our river breaks through 
somewhere, for the large amotmt of water proves 
that the source of the stream lies many miles 
beyond that blue wall. " 

A few days of hard work confirmed Dan's 
opinion, for they pitched camp at the lower end of 
a deep canon, through which the river broke its 
way. 

First Dan and the boys made a reconnaissance, 
studying every rock, tree, and dead root that, 
projecting from the canon walls, offered a grip 
for hands or feet or anchor line. Every eddy was 
appraised for its usefulness or danger, and every 
foam-polished rock was noted, tmtil each detail of 
the wild gorge was imprinted on their brains. 

While the greater part of the canon was danger- 
ous for navigation, one place in particular, where 
a shaft of naked rock formed a point, looked 
especially ominous. The whole force of the river 
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struck the point and roaring past it formed a 
wall of water that overhung a dangerous whirlpool. 
As they watched, the trunk of a tree came sweep- 
ing downward, and as it broke through the white 
wall the suck of the whirlpool caught its roots, and 
the tree was drawn imder. The approach to the 
point was diffictilt, for the rock sloped wet and 
shining above the whirlpool, and any tmdue strain 
on the tracking line might pull the trackers from 
their footholds to certain death. There was one 
thing that saved the situation ; from the top of the 
crag rose a slender coltmin of stone which oflfered 
a safe anchorage. 

"If we can once get our line onto that rock/' 
Dan explained, "we can work the boat into the big 
eddy. Then it will depend on you, George, for 
when you leave the whirlpool and enter the swift 
water you must strike that white wall at exactly 
the right angle or it will be the end of you and the 
boat. But if anything does happen, hold on for 
dear life, for I'll have Fred stationed at the tree 
with a knife to cut the line if you get into trouble." 

To say that George was not frightened would be 
foolish, for the most expert of boatsmen would 
have held that white fury of water in wholesome 
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dread. As Dan watched his tense face, he had a 
moment's misgiving, but then he saw that George 
was studying the water, searching each swirl and 
current, as if to brand them for ever in his mind, 
and his trust in George returned as they resumed 
their climb along the cold walls. Above the bad 
point they had nothing to fear. The canon ex- 
tended half a mile farther, and while the water 
was dangerous, there were no obstacles that per- 
severance and skill could not overcome. 

The following morning found them ready for 
their difficult task, and soon the trackers were 
crawling along the precipitous walls of the gorge. 
The Indians, for once, were in a subdued mood, 
and followed Dan's terse orders with care and 
alacrity. 

George, standing well braced in the leaping 
boat, had his hands full. Every precaution had 
been taken to make the boat safe; their dunnage 
was firmly lashed, a long tarpaulin that covered 
the boat to a point well aft had been nailed to the 
gunwales, and an extra steering sweep lay within 
his reach in case the first one broke. 

The first dangerous rapids were valuable to 
George, for they accustomed him to the strength 
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and swiftness of the water, and taught him the 
exact amount of strength he should use in hold- 
ing his boat steadily, and as one by one passed 
astern his confidence returned, and he began 
to look forward to the struggle with a certain 
savage eagerness. 

At last the thunder of water grew louder, and on 
rotmding a sharp bend the boat crept safely into 
the boiling eddy below the point of f^i^ger. 
George could see the men grouped about the shaft 
of rock, and he knew that the rope was being 
adjusted with the greatest care so that it could be 
cast oflf at the proper moment. Alsanti had dis- 
appeared, and was carrying the end of the line to 
a point farther upstream, and during the interval 
the trackers sent an encouraging shout across the 
seething water. Then, one by one they faded from 
view, until Fred alone, knife in hand, stood sil- 
houetted against the sky. 

George, meanwhile, was studjring the rushing 
wall of water that he must enter, and his eyes soon 
f ocussed on one point where, on accoimt of a cross 
current, the wall broke in a flurry of foam. This 
should be his entrance point, and as he stood with 
his body swaying to the plunging of the boat, he 
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heard Fred's warning shout, and then the rope 
slipped from the rock with a jerk, and the boat 
leapt at the line of foam. 

In speaking of the event later Fred stated that 
he thought for a moment that George and the 
boat were lost, for a doud of spray hid them com- 
pletely from his sight. The tautly stretched tar- 
paulin did its work splendidly, however, for the 
boat shook off the weight of water, and after a 
desperate struggle on the part of the trackers, they 
pulled George into a sheltered cove above, and 
soon had the boat bailed out and ready for the last 
bad stretch. 

Thanks to infinite care and patience, the cafion 
was at last negotiated safely, and George laid down 
his sweep for the first time in four hours, while 
his companions tmloaded the boat on a smooth 
sand beach. 

One look at Dan's beaming face as he stepped 
ashore filled George with the joy of a hard task 
well done, and as Fred and the Indians gathered 
about him, the spot echoed with a chorus of jojrful 
congratulations, and Alsanti, acting as spokesman 
for his dark-skinned mates, said, ** George pretty 
quick you make highu big boat steerer!" 



CHAPTER IX 

ALONE IN THE WILDERNESS 

An atmosphere of mystery and expectancy per- 
vaded their new camp, — the subtle suggestion 
of unknown adventures impending that always 
sweeps over one when viewing a trackless wilder- 
ness. They were exhilarated too by having won 
their struggle with the river, and by the thought 
that they had reached the point where their real 
adventures were to begin. 

Prom a knoll behind their camp, a magnificent 
panorama lay before them. The dismal, spruce- 
shadowed gorges of the lower river had changed 
to an upland valley that swept away as far as the 
eye could see between the bare shoulders of grim 
mountain ranges. Close to the stream the spruce 
trees grew in dense groves that broke into long 
black lines as they ran upward toward the shining 
snow-fields. 

123 
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Dan's delight at the sight of their wild domain 
equalled that of the boys. "Do you see that 
trail?" he cried eagerly, pointing to a dim line 
that crossed an opening below them. "That's 
a moose trail, and unless I'm mistaken we'll find 
caribou, sheep, and grizzlies among those rolling 
flat-topped mountains over yonder!" 

In fact the valley was a big-game paradise, 
but the lazy Indians, contented with the himting 
grounds of the lower river, had been glad to forego 
the conquest of the canon. In consequence firm 
beaten game trails crossed every glade, and the 
gleam of backed-up water told them that the 
beavers had been allowed to construct their dams 
immolested for untold generations. 

"The first thing for us to do now," said Dan, 
as they returned to camp, "is to reorganize and 
prepare for a long stay. That means that we 
must get fresh meat so that we can economize 
on our 'store' grub." 

"What about the Indians?" Fred queried. 

"Well I promised them a feed of meat when I let 
that moose go on the lower river, so we'll keep 
them busy at odd jobs until we get game of some 
kind, and then we'll start them downstream. " 
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After a good night's rest the camp began to 
hum with activity. The Indians were given some 
Ituach and despatched on an all-day's trail-chop- 
ping trip to the foot of the canon, where they 
commenced the construction of a raft that was to 
carry them to the sea. 

George and Fred spread their entire outfit on 
the beach to dry in the hot sun, and when they had 
pulled the boat out and laid her upon a cradle of 
smooth logs, they gave her a thorough overhauling 
and filled her seams with a mixture of spruce gum 
and bacon grease which they had saved for the 
purpose. Dan, in the meantime, had taken a 
rifle and disappeared among the spruces, "to take 
a look-see, " as he expressed it, and get the lay of 
the land. 

It was a happy morning for the boys. For thie 
first time in a month their clothes were warm and 
dry, and their bodies had grown so hardened that 
work was a pleasure to them. As they worked 
they talked unceasingly of the days that were to 
come, of the possibility of their finding gold, or of 
killing big game. Neither of them knew anything 
of the methods of finding the precious metal, and 
since they had been with the Indians Dan had not 
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once mentioned their quest, but they understood 
his taciturn ways by now, and knew that when the 
proper time came they would be fully enlightened. 

Before they realized it noon had come, and they 
turned their attention to the smouldering fire. 
Baldy, enchanted with his new home, had just 
returned from a fruitless attempt to catch a red 
squirrel, who was chattering shrill reproaches at 
him from his safe perch on a dead cottonwood 
tree, when suddenly the sharp crack of a rifle 
echoed down the valley. The boys waited open- 
mouthed for a second shot, and as none came 
Fred said, "That means meat for sure, George, for 
Dan would 'a' shot again if he'd missed his first 
shot." 

"The report sotmded close to the river too," 
George answered. "And if Dan's killed a moose 
he'll want the boat to bring home the meat. " 

George's supposition proved correct, for after 
an hour had passed Dan appeared. 

"I got a yearling moose on the river bank," 
he shouted gaily as he approached, "so rustle some 
grub quickly, and we'll laimch the boat and get 
him." 

The boys needed no urging as the only view they 
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had had of edible game, was the fleeting glimpse 
of the cow moose on the lower river. Their meal 
was soon finished, and Dan took the steering sweep 
as they bent to their oars. The river changed 
entirely in character above the canon. In past 
centtiries the wall of rock had formed a huge dam, 
and the valley had been converted into a lake, 
until the water had eaten its way through the 
obstruction, and formed an outlet by way of the 
gorge. As the valley was comparatively level, 
the river wotmd gently among heavily timbered 
points and islands, and new and ancient beaver 
dams served to hold the water back. This fact 
was of the greatest importance to them, for it 
would allow them to transport their outfit through- 
out the length of the valley with ease and rapidity. 
A mile above the camp, Dan steered the boat 
alongside a low bank, and a walk of fifty yards 
through a grove of white birches brought them 
to the young moose. Dan allowed them only a 
minute to marvel at the great size and peculiar 
form of the splendid animal, for the afternoon was 
passing and there was much to accomplish. After 
he had made the necessary incisions in the belly 
and down the four legs to the knees and hock joints, 
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they all went to work, and the skin was soon re- 
moved and placed under the carcass. Then came 
the butchering, and the fore and hind quarters 
were removed and placed on a pile of freshly cut 
branches ; the liver and kidneys were wrapped in a 
clean flour sack, and Dan neatly separated the ribs 
with an axe. The skin was then spread, hair side 
down, in the bottom of the boat, and after the meat 
was placed on it the edges of the hide were folded 
over it, and they started triumphantly towards 
camp. 

Dan, like all frontiersmen, was very particular 
about the preparation and care of meat, and he 
always insisted on the skinning and butchering 
being skilfully done. 

"When you see a man who is careless or slovenly 
in preparing his food, " he explained, "you can bet 
on the fact that he is either a chechawker or an 
undesirable, and a man who wastes meat is an 
enemy to mankind. Meat butchered by the 
Indians is usually unfit to eat, unless they have 
been trained by white men. " 

"Isn't it all right to kill porcupines when you 
don't need them?" George asked. 

"On the contrary, " Dan answered, "the porcu- 
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pine throughout the North Country is called the 
'prospector's friend/ for they axe about the 
only animal you can kill easily without a gtm. 
Many a good man who has lost his grub and rifle 
has been saved from starvation by finding a por- 
cupine, so whenever you see one of the critters, 
stop and ask yourself if you really need the meat 
before you decide to kill him, for some day that 
same porcupine may save a man's life. " 

The boys always listened eagerly to these short 
talks of Dan's, and his homely lectures drawn from 
years of experience among the western plains 
and mountains, had a strong influence on their 
actions. 

With the help of the current, they were soon in 
camp, and in a short time the meat was hanging 
over a smudge of willow twigs, which served the 
double purpose of keeping the flies away, and hard- 
ening it so that it would keep better. 

Before long the Indians appeared on the caflon 

wall, and they broke into a chorus of wild yells 

when their keen eyes espied the meat hanging 

among the trees. The Alaskan Indian never 

stands on ceremony in .preparing for a feast, and 

these boys were true to their reputation. Cutting 
9 
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some stout alder branches, they sharpened the 
butts and trimmed the ends into rough forks. On 
these improvised spits, they skewered large slices 
of meat and fat, and forced the butts into the earth 
around the fire. When the meat had browned, 
they salted it, and began to gorge themselves with 
rolling eyes. At first Dan and the boys watched 
them with amusement, but when the afternoon 
turned to dusk, and the dusk deepened into dark- 
ness, and the Indians showed no indications of 
being satisfied, they crawled into their blankets 
and left their red brothers to themselves. 

On arising the next morning, the boys expected 
to find the Indians all dead from over-eating, but, 
except for a natural laziness, they seemed well 
and happy. They had completed their raft the 
preceding day, and after being paid off by Dan, 
and loaded down with a generous supply of meat, 
they bade their white masters a hearty good-bye 
and marched away across the cafion wall. 

The departure of the Indians was a relief in 
many ways, but the camp was very silent by con- 
trast, and the mountains seemed to draw in closer 
as if to shut out their last tie with the outside 
world. As they turned to the fire Dan signalled to 
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the boys to draw closer, and when they had made 
themselves comfortable, he began : 

"Black McDonald was a partner of mine, back 
in the ' cow country. ' Later we were partners in 
the timber-cruising business, but when gold was 
struck in Alaska he left Washington with the 
first stampeders. He made money in the Klon- 
dike, a quarter of a million, and dropped it all in 
a dredging scheme in Oregon. A year later he 
came back here and made a small stake in the 
Kantishna. Then he bought a bunch of dogs and 
broke through the Thligmit Mountains. He 
wintered on Himgry River, and with little or no 
grub he pushed on eastward through the snow 
peaks of an imnamed range. At last he foimd gold 
on the farther slopes, and the stream that carried 
it flowed into a broad valley. He figured that the 
valley would prove to be the biggest gold-dredging 
proposition the North has produced. Blackie, as 
I call him, was built of steel; he did not know fear 
and he laughed at fatigue — that's why we're here, 
for this is his Golden Valley, although we won't 
call it that until it has proved its right to the name. 
Yes, " Dan continued when the boys had recovered 
from their surprise, "outside of Black McDonald 
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we are the only white men that have seen the 
inside of these mountains. Blackie ate his last 
dog among those snow-capped peaks yonder. 
After fibading the gold he dropped down into the 
valley, and when he was crawling on his knees with 
hunger he managed to kill a moose. He intended 
to prospect the valley, but his hardships told on 
him at last, and twisted with rheumatism and 
weakened by his privations he managed to raft 
down the Kachiltna to the sea. He came to me 
with his story, and I took him to Will Jones to 
raise the money to prospect the country, and Will 
Jones saddled the job on me. Blackie is still alive 
and has an interest in what we find, — ^but he'll 
never wash a pan of gravel again. Knowing that 
Blackie's word is reliable, I figure that we have a 
mighty good chance of striking it rich, and now 
you can understand why I played loony coming 
up on the steamer, and why I've never shown any 
interest in mining matters while the Indians were 
with us. Our only worry now is Jake Weston, 
for I'm pretty sure he'll follow us, or try to, but 
by the time he catches us we'll have all the good 
ground staked, and to do it we'll have to get a move 
on. First we'll build a cache here, and leave in it 
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the food and duffle we don't need. Tomorrow 
we'll hit the trail up the river. " 

Under Dan's instructions they fell to work. 
Three stout young spruces were found that stood 
in the form of a triangle in a small clearing. By 
joining the trees with timbers they made a rough 
scaffold ten feet above the ground, and after 
flooring it with logs, they hauled up their dunnage 
with a rope, and covered it with a stout tarpaulin. 
On reaching the groimd Dan began to tack some 
pieces of sheet-tin around each tree, at a height of 
six feet above the grotmd. His actions mystified 
the boys and, imable to restrain their curiosity, 
they asked him what he was doing it for. 

**Well," Dan answered, '*as you will see when 
I've explained, this tin is the most important part 
of our cache, for where food is concerned you have 
the whole world of wild beasts and birds to con- 
sider — ^and none of them can be trusted where 
their stomachs are concerned. Now bears don't 
do much damage anyhow; the grizzlies can't dimb 
well, and the black bear is more or less afraid of 
the scent of man, but the smaller animals must be 
guarded against, and of all of these the worst is 
the wolverine. They fear nothing; they can dimb 
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almost anywhere; they have the cunning of old 
Nick himself; and they're the meanest critter on 
four legs, for what food they can't eat they will 
destroy out of pure devilment. There's only one 
thing that will stop them, and that is tin — ^and 
plenty of it — nailed arotmd your cache posts, for 
their daws won't hold on it, but if there are any 
trees dose to your cache, all your work will be 
wasted, for they'll climb the trees and jump onto 
your duflSie. " 

Caching their surplus belongings relieved them 
of a large amount of weight, and when they took 
to the oars next morning they had a light and 
compact cargo. Dan's idea was to move on up the 
valley and prospect the tributaries that entered 
the main stream. 

' ' In this way we'll find out where the gold comes 
from and be able to make an estimate as to how 
rich the valley will be," he explained. **We 
couldn't sink a hole in this wet ground anyway, 
because we'd strike water with the first shovelful." 

The boys were overflowing with good spirits 
as they moved along. The dear water told them 
that no gladers of large size discharged into the 
valley; cottonwood trees, fresh cut by the beavers. 
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littered the banks; twice the crash of a big body 
breaking through the forest told them that a moose 
had ''caught their wind, " and trout and greylings 
darted past them in the shallows. Now and then 
they encountered small rapids where they were 
able to pole their boat upward without wetting 
their feet, but the river as a whole was easily 
navigated. 

Now the Kachiltna Valley, as they called it, 
ran about north and south, and at its head it 
narrowed to a deep canon, that, still bearing 
northward, divided the two mountain chains that 
formed the valley. The western motmtains were 
high and streaked with snow, but they were of the 
rounded or eroded type, haunted by the wild sheep 
and caribou of Alaska. On accoimt of their bare 
appearance, they called them the Bald Range. 
The eastern range was entirely different in char- 
acter. Starting with abrupt diflfs that almost 
overhtmg the valley, they towered upward in grim 
snow-covered pinnacles that flung long blue shad- 
ows across the lowlands when the sun rose. This 
range they called the Jagged Range. 

About five miles from their camp, the stream 
swung around the base oi sl high moimtain, and 
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they could see that the valley ended about fifteen 
miles above them. Beyond, at intervals, deep 
gorges came down from the Jagged Range, and 
an hour's hard rowing brought them to the first 
of these, where they beached their boat and made 
camp. The boys were eager to begin prospecting, 
but Dan, always sure and methodical, made them 
put everything in order, and prepare a stew and a 
pot of fruit and hang it over a slow fire, to await 
their return. Then arming himself with a pro- 
spector's hammer, and giving George and Fred 
a pan and shovel, he led the way up the stream. 

In its lower reaches the stream flowed quietly 
among groves of spruce over a bed of dean gravel, 
but at the point where the cliflFs rose it leaped 
downward through canon walls in a series of 
foaming cascades. As they advanced, Dan told 
them the chances of finding pay on such a stream 
were slight. 

"The water comes down too quickly," he 
explained, '*and the formation isn't promising. 
Our chances will be a heap sight better when we 
prospect the Bald Range, and leave these rock 
peaks behind, but while we're here we might as 
well take a look. " 
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Soon they came to a little rapid, and just above, 
where a shelf of rock formed an eddy, Dan began 
to dig. After filling his gold pan with the gravel 
and sand that he had taken from behind the rock, 
he squatted beside the water and began the opera- 
tion that is known the world over as panning or 
washing. 

First he completely submerged the pan and 
gave it several twists, in order to thoroughly wet 
down the contents; then with a quick, rotary, 
rocking movement he began to wash away the 
top sand and gravel, stopping occasionally to stir 
the mass with his hands. When small stones or 
bits of quartz would come to the top, he would 
examine them keenly before throwing them away, 
and as the amount of gravel decreased, he washed 
more slowly and with greater care. 

''This is no record-breaking pan, or we would 
have seen gold before now," he grunted when 
nothing but sand remained, "but we'll keep on 
and see if we can find any colours. " 

At last nothing but a palmf ul of black sand was 
left, and scooping up a little water Dan ran it 
through the pan. At the little point that was 
formed as the sand followed the water, two or three 
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tiny yellow specks appeared. The boys held their 
breath as with starting eyes they watched Dan, 
who was testing one of the grains with the blade 
of his knife. At last Fred could restrain his curi- 
osity no longer, and he gasped, ''Is it gold, Dan?" 
"Sure it's gold," Dan repUed, "but—" He 
got no further, for the two boys, wild with delight, 
were whooping and dancing about the beach. For 
a moment Dan watched them with a grim twinkle 
gathering at the comers of his eyes, and then he 
broke into a loud laugh and called: "Come here, 
you two Itmatics, and listen to common sense, 
we've foimd gold all right, but not pay! There's 
less than a sixteenth of a cent in that pan, and 
we've got to do lots better than this before we find 
a mine. " 



CHAPTER X 



THE SEARCH FOR GOLD 



On the night of this, their first failure, Dan re- 
galed the boys with many a stirring tale of his 
mining days in the "old west." He told them 
of claims found by the merest chance; small 
creeks that had carried treasure of fabulous value; 
mines lost far back among the ranges, or of ground 
supposedly worked out, that still carried its 
*' streak of pay." Throughout he drew compari- 
sons and added explanations from his long experi- 
ence, that gave the boys a rough understanding 
of the prospector's simple methods of finding the 
precious metal, and of securing, or ''working" it, 
after it is found. After describing the geological 
formations in which gold is likely to occur, he 
mentioned many instances where it had been f oimd 
in the most unlikely places. 

"Why, the Nabishna country was turned down 
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flat by the Government geologists, and yet the 
prospectors have aheady found one rich mine 
there, and they will find more before they get 
through. It all goes to show that what the sour- 
doughs say is right, and that is, 'Gold is where you 
find it. ' " 

Profiting by his help the boys soon learned to 
handle a gold pan expertly, and to apply the 
knowledge he had given them with some intelli- 
gence. Foot by foot they worked their way up the 
valley. On one day they would track their boat 
several miles before they would reach a promising 
spot, while the next day they would find a stream 
that would hold them a week by its promises. 

In order to cover the groimd more quickly Dan 
began to send the boys in one direction while he 
went in another, and the responsibility of taking 
care of themselves in the wilderness, coupled to 
the trust placed in them by Dan, developed their 
self-reliance and drew them closer together. 
AH petty jealousies had been swept from their 
minds by their common interests and their fond- 
ness for each other, and in their deep aflfection for 
Dan they performed the most arduous tasks with- 
out a moment's hesitation. If he would tell them 
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to prospect a certain stream, or to bring him some 
samples of a quartz vein that showed on a moun- 
tainside two thousand feet above their camp, they 
would respond with enthusiasm, and accomplish 
the task despite any unforeseen difficulties. 

In their work it was natural that they too should 
begin to separate. If the stream that they were 
following split into two branches, each would 
follow a separate tributary, to meet later on at 
some chosen spot. In this way they began to 
absorb the foundations of woodmanship and 
motmtaineering, until they came to feel at home 
in the wilderness. They learned to know the wild 
life that teems below the Alaskan snow-fields ; the 
fat, garrulous ptarmigans that nested among the 
willows, and their smaller, more silent cousins that 
haunted the wind-lashed summits of the range; 
they watched the big grey-coated marmots digging 
their burrows, and learned to imitate the shrill, 
long-drawn whistle of alarm that they give when 
a bear, or some other enemy is approaching, and 
they even saw the most wary of Nature's assassins 
— the slinking, fierce-eyed timber wolf. 

But, what is of greater importance, they came 
to know the wilderness itself. They learned to 
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judge accurately huge sweeps of barren land; i 
they learned to read the vagaries of the mountain ^ 
fog, and to so remember the surroimding land- ■ 
marks that when it wrapped them in its cold mist : 
they could find their way with certainty; they 
learned to conserve their strength by travelling 
' 'loosely, " and, even in the stress of great exertion, 
to use only the necessary system of muscles, and 
they came to remember, without realizing it, a 
thousand trivial details, any one of which, under 
changed conditions, might be of inestimable value. 
Baldy took an tmending delight in these long 
tramps. Prom early morning till late at night he 
was constantly on the move, sweeping in great 
circles about the boys as they swimg along. Being 
a well-trained dog he did not molest the ptarmigans 
on their nests, but woe betide any marmot, rabbit, 
or grotmd squirrel that he found far from shelter, 
for he moved with the lightness of a puflE of smoke, 
and his gleaming teeth would cut down the fugi- 
tives in mid-air. When he had secured anything, 
he would race away across the hills until he had 
fotmd the boys, and laid his offering at their feet, 
his bushy tail wagging in pleasant anticipation of 
their approval. His energy was so boundless, and 
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the supply of small game so inexhaustible, that 
the boys soon learned to count on his contributions, 
and to cany salt, and when Baldy had caught a 
rabbit or a ground squirrel they would roast it over 
a fire for Itmch, while the old dog would sit close 
by, waiting eagerly for his share of the tender 
bones. 

There was one thing, however, that always made 
his hair rise with a feeling, half fear, and half 
anger, and that was the scent of the grizzly bear. 
While they had seen none of the great beasts, for 
they had migrated to the lowlands in anticipation 
of the summer run of salmon, the holes that they 
had dug in pursuit of marmots or grotmd squirrels, 
dotted the mountainsides. Once when the boys 
were caught in a drenching downpour on some 
bleak hills, they fotmd a hole that had been dug 
by a big grizzly while pursuing a marmot. The 
excavation was large enough to shelter George and 
Fred throughout the storm, but despite their most 
earnest entreaties Baldy remained scornfully 
aloof, while his deep growls and erect hair said 
as plainly as words that he did not intend to accept 
the hospitality of any bear — and least of all, a 
grizzly ! 
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If, in their day's wanderings, they saw anything 
that they did not understand, Dan would set them 
straight during their long talks over the evening 
fire. They would then look over the collection 
of rock that they had found during the day, for 
Dan had encouraged them to carry a canvas bag 
in which they could place any interesting or 
promising samples that they happened to find. 
He taught them how to tell pyrites, or ''fool's 
gold, " from the genuine article, and gave them the 
miner's names for the commoner varieties of quartz. 
He warned them, too, about wasting their time in 
searching for rich-looking rock, such as gallina- 
encrusted quartz, and explained that the richest- 
looking rock was often of a rusty, impromising 
colour. 

By the time that they had prospected the lower 
half of the valley, the boys were at home in their 
new surrotmdings, and had become thoroughly 
absorbed in the overpowering interest of their 
search. They had foimd gold on several creeks, 
and one small tributary was almost rich enough to 
work, but Dan, after locating the best part of the 
stream, moved on methodically up the valley. 
As they prospected stream after stream without 
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success, the boys would return to camp in a dis- 
couraged mood, but no look of worry ever crossed 
Dan's face, and lookihg at him they would be 
ashamed of their weakness, and would begin their 
work the next day with redoubled zeal. They 
were beginning to feel that influence that leads 
the prospector on from one disappointment to the 
next without affecting his childlike faith in a 
golden future, and they were beginning to realize 
in a dim sort of way that the freedom and excite- 
ment of a prospector's life were, in themselves, 
almost as satisfying as ultimate success. 

At last they pitched their tent at a point from 
which they could prospect the whole of the upper 
valley. Their camp was in the highest grove of 
wind-stunted spruce, and a great amphitheatre of 
grass and caribou moss, cut by ntimerous streams 
that came down from the mountains, lay before 
them. It was a wild spot. The silent valley, 
some ten miles in diameter, was completely walled 
in by the towering peaks of the Jagged and Bald 
Ranges, and the white water of the Kachiltna 
roared ceaselessly through a grim gorge that it had 
cut through a wall of cliffs that connected them. 

They surveyed the scene with anxiety, for they 

xo 
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felt certain that within this silent basiQ lay the 
realization, or the grave, of their hopes. As they 
looked, however, one of their desires was granted, 
for a dozen brownish-grey animals appeared on the 
crest of a distant hill. 

"Caribou!" Dan whispered, and in an instant 
he had snatched up his rifle and begun the stalk. 

The scene that followed was of intense interest 
to the two boys, for from the protection of their 
grove of spruce they could watch one of the most 
exciting scenes that this world has to offer — ^the 
sight of an expert hunter securing meat. They 
knew enough by this time to appreciate, even 
though they did not fully understand the motives 
that prompted them, all of Dan's movements, 
and they did their part by keeping silent and well 
hidden, and by firmly restraining Baldy who kijew 
that something exciting was about to happen and 
wanted to know all about it. 

Dan did not go directly towards the caribou, as 
they expected, but started down the stream and 
was soon lost to view. The boys then watched 
the animals who were grazing contentedly on the 
hillside. After a long time had passed they began 
to wonder where Dan was, for the caribou were 
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still iinconscious of their danger, and plenty of 
time had elapsed to allow him to complete his 
stalk. Suddenly they were surprised to see a 
young bull, who had been standing on the crest of 
the hill, give a leap, and pitch forward onto his 
knees. In an instant the rest had spnmg to their 
feet, and were rushing in a compact mass towards 
the smooth foothills of the Bald Range, and then 
their surprise vanished as the belated report *of 
Dan's rifle reached them. The caribou, in the 
meantime, were travelling at an astonishing speed 
towards the protecting mountains, but as the boys 
watched them the leaders stopped in their tracks, 
throwing the rest into confusion, and through the 
maze of moving bodies they saw Dan rise up, 
seemingly in the middle of the band. As the 
terrified aninaals scattered Dan waved his hand, 
and led by Baldy, the boys soon joined him by the 
body of their quarry. 

As it was the first time that the boys had seen 
one of these strange animals, they examined it 
with great interest. Although it was summer its 
coat was thick and warm, and the dull grey and 
brown colouring changed to a yellowish white on 
the neck. 
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"I wish we had time to tan that skin/* Dan 
said, as he unsheathed his skinning knife; ''sum- 
mer caribou skin makes the best sleeping-bag that 
money can buy. " 

The animal's antlers, whichwere those of a young 
bull, were covered with a dark "velvet/* and its 
feet bore no resemblance to the slender, pointed 
hoofs of the moose, or deer, but were shovel- 
shaped and flat. While it was by no means as 
large as the moose that they had killed near their 
base-camp, it would furnish them with food for 
at least two weeks, and they were well contented 
as they packed the meat to camp. 

As they worked, George asked Dan why he had 
gone down stream, instead of making a direct 
stalk from camp. Dan hesitated an instant before 
replying, and then he said: "The more you hunt 
big game, the more of an instinct it becomes. I 
had a feeling that they would nm towards the 
Bald Range, and I didn't stop to ask myself why, 
but my supposition was based on common sense. 
Caribou don't like rough country like the Jagged 
Range, and they couldn't run far up wind as the 
canon would stop them, so I figured that if I 
could once get between them and the Bald Range 
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they would give me a chance for a second shot, if 
I missed the first. I believe in htmtingas the 
Indians do — ^get close up so that you can hit an 
animal just where you want to, and put him out of 
his suffering quickly. It turned out the way I 
expected for they came right to me, and if there 
had been another bull in the band I could have 
killed him too, but the rest were all cows. " 

"But, Dan," George remonstrated, "I could see 
antlers on some of them. " 

"Right you are!" Dan answered. "But they 
were cows nevertheless. The cow caribou is the 
only female of our antlered game that grows 
antlers, and sheds them like the bulls do. " 

While the boys were cooking the supper of liver 
and bacon, Dan hung the meat on a pole between 
two trees, and when the meal was finished they 
began to discuss their plans. First Dan reviewed 
their work, stream by stream, and camp by camp. 
He compared the location of the places where they 
had fotmd gold, and showed that they bore no re- 
lation to each other. The gold that they had found 
consisted of fine flakes, whereas the few samples 
that Blackie had found in his hungry wanderings, 
had consisted of nuggets and small grains. 
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"Now to begin with," Dan continued, "Blackie 
actually found gold, and unless he was crazy, or 
out of his mind from starvation, he found it in this 
valley. He came into this valley from the west, 
and that means that he crossed the Bald Moun- 
tains, and the chances are a hundred to one that 
he came down over those slopes, just beyond the 
hill where I killed the caribou. Tomorrow we'll 
prospect the foot of the Jagged Range as far as 
the canon, and if we don't find anything we'll 
tackle the Bald Range as a last chance. I haven't 
tried it yet purposely, as it has served to encourage 
us in finishing up the tmpromising creeks. " 

Early the following morning they took up their 
task. Only a few feet of gravel overlaid the bed 
rock on the eastern side of the valley, and they 
began systematically to prospect every creek. 
By this time the boys had become accustomed to 
the excitement of their quest, and as Dan began 
to wash the first pan of gravel they joined Baldy 
who was digging frantically at a nearby squirrel 
hole. Suddenly an exclamation from Dan at- 
tracted their attention, and as they ran towards 
him he called, "This pan looks better, boys, 
there's grain-gold in it!" 
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Breathless with excitement they watched the 
gravel rotating under its covering of water. The 
pan was about half washed, and where the finer 
sand was ejsposed, they cotild see an occasional 
yellow gleam. Only those who have hunted for 
the precious metal among the mountains of a track- 
less wilderness can appreciate the emotions that 
gripped the three men. In that shovelful of 
gravel might lie, what to mankind at large would 
represent the labours of a lifetime. If the gold 
pan bore a heavy trace of gold, the very grotmd 
under their feet might be transformed in an instant 
from a mere heap of worthless boulders into the 
gilded receptacle of a king's ransom. 

The boys forgot to breathe as the turning of the 
pan in Dan's hands slowly washed away the coarser 
sand, and as the quantity diminished more 
yellow grains appeared, until the work was done, 
and they knelt about the pan whose smooth sur- 
face bore a distinct covering of fine gold. Dan 
was the first to speak, and his voice was subdued 
and low as he turned to the boys and said, "It 
begins to look as if we had struck something, but 
you can't tell a thing about it yet, so keep a tight 
hold on your feelings. The gold in that pan sug- 
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gests that the ground we are standing on is pay^ 
but there's many a slip between a prospect and a 
mine. Now we're going to hunt this valley with a 
fine-tooth comb, and if there is any gold in it we'll 
find it, but if it doesn't pan out as well as we hoped, 
it will only be apart of the game. The first thing 
we must do is to find out how the gold lies and 
where it comes from. " 

Beginning with the first stream, which they 
named "Gold Creek," they prospected the whole 
western side of the valley, and while the results 
were decidedly encouraging, the indications pointed 
to a gold deposit averaging only one dollar to the 
square yard of gravel. During one of their rests 
in camp the boys drew a rough diagram of the 
valley in the sand, and after making a conservative 
estimate of the number of square yards contained 
in their claims, they began a regtdar war-dance, 
with shouts of "Four million! Four million! 
Dan, the valley has four million dollars in it!" 

Dan smiled, as was his wont when the boys were 
on "a high horse," and he let them dance imtil 
they were tired before he said: "Come here, you 
two millionaires, and listen to reason. You think 
that just because this valley contains three or four 
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million yards of gold-bearing gravel we have 
made our everlasting forttmes, but I'm sorry to 
say that you're wrong. Finding gold is one thing, 
and mining it is another, and one is just as tough 
a job as the other. When a man in San Francisco 
contracts to dig a fotmdation for a skyscraper, at 
so much a square yard, he is tmdertaking the same 
kind of a problem that confronts us, only he is 
paid in paper money that represents gold, whereas 
we get our pay in gold that represents money. 
The success of his work depends on the price of 
labour, the kind of men he hires, and the diflBculties 
he encotmters. We are confronted by the same 
difficulties magnified many times, labour is four 
times as expensive for us, our season is six months 
shorter, and we have no transportation facilities. 
If this valley was in California, for instance, we 
could, build a railroad into it, start a gold-dredger 
to work, and — found libraries, but can you see us 
pulling mining machinery through the Kachiltna 
Canon? No siree! If we work this valley we'll 
have to do it with a pick and shovel, and there's 
no telling whether or not we could make it pay. " 

For a long time the boys sat in silence, thinking 
over what Dan had said. For the first time they 
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saw the prospector's life stripped of the gaudy 
covering that romance had wrapped about it, and 
they began to realize that they had a lot of hard 
work before them. Dan, noticing their dejection, 
took a more encouraging vein. 

"While what I said is liable to be true/' he 
said, ''you mustn't lose heart over it. Our 
outlook is decidedly rosy, but it is only right to 
prepare you for a possible disappointment. As a 
matter of fact everything points to our being able 
to work the grotmd easily. Those groves of spruce 
below us will give us all the timber we need, and 
we have water to spare, but before we get to work 
we'll put in the rest of the season prospecting the 
Bald Range. " 

The boys hailed the plan with delight, and re- 
assured by Dan's words they asked him eagerly 
for his plan of campaign. 

"Well, to begin with," Dan said, "we've got to 
stake our claims, and before we do that I want to 
sink a lot of holes, so that I will know a little more 
about the way the gold lies. Next to that the 
most important thing is grub. Our bacon and 
flour is getting low, which means that some one 
will have to make a trip to base camp. The rest 
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of this caribou will be gone in a week or two, and 
then we'll want some fresh meat, but we can 
let that go tmtil we get into the Bald Range, for 
if I*m not mistaken we'll find plenty of white sheep 
there. Now my plan is this — one of you boys will 
have to go for the grub, while the other stays here 
to help me. We'll draw lots to decide which of 
you goes, and the one who draws the tmlucky straw 
will follow the base of the Jagged Range, as the 
travelling will be better there than in the lowlands. 
We need a sack of flour, and at least twenty-five 
pounds of bacon, that makes seventy-five pounds 
in all, a heavy load for either of you, but you can 
camp-out one night on the way back and the 
occasion warrants the effort. " 

While neither of the boys relished the thought of 
taking the long, hard trip, they determined to do 
their share without a murmur, and as Dan held up 
the straws they advanced with smiling faces. 
After a moment's suspense they compared straws, 
and George found that his had been the unlucky 
choice, but when he began to realize the importance 
of his commission, it began to appeal to him 
through its very difficulties. It showed him, too, 
that Dan had confidence in him, and when the 
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happiness derived from this knowledge was aug- 
mented by Dan's suggestion that he should take 
Baldy with him, for company, his cup of happiness 
was full. 



CHAPTER XI 



MAN AGAINST BEAST 



Since the day that George had steered the 
boat through the Kachiltna Canon, Dan and 
Fred had ceased to look on him as a tenderfoot, 
and the suggestions that they now offered were 
given in the spirit of helping an equal. But Dan's 
advice was always valuable, and he settled the 
details of the trip in a few words. 

"The distance to base-camp is about six- 
teen miles, and as you can cover it easily 
in one day, you had better travel light. Once 
at base-camp the cache will serve as a shelter, 
and there are spare tarpaulins and axes that 
will insure your spending a warm night. If 
you are forced to camp on the way home, you 
can 'siwash' it comfortably at this time of 
year. " 

George promptly accepted Dan's plan, and as 
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he had never heard of the term "to siwash, " he 
asked him for its meaning. 

"Well, the Indians down Puget Sound way are 
called Siwashes/* Dan explained; "and they're 
mighty casual about pitching camp. So the old 
settlers began by speaking of an tmtidy camp as a 
'Siwash camp,' and in time the term took on a 
distinct meaning, until today it is used from Puget 
Sound to Point Barrow to describe a camp without 
blankets or shelter. " 

After finishing his preparations, George said 
good-bye to his companions. A repeating rifle, 
a light lunch, a pack-strap, and a well stocked 
waterproof match box were his only enctmabrances, 
and Baldy — ever a faithful and enthusiastic com- 
panion — capered about him. Although George 
had not made the journey before, he had often 
crossed the strip of land that lay between the river 
and the base of the Jagged Range, and, profiting 
by this knowledge, he kept close to the mountains 
to escape the swamps that were to be found in the 
lowlands. His route entailed a good deal of climb- 
ing, for rocky hills rose between the many streams 
that rushed down from the overhanging snow- 
fields, but by climbing slowly, and then running 
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down the corresponding incline, he was able to 
make good time. 

From the hills his eyes took in the wonderful 
views about him, for he could see the whole sweep 
of the Kachiltna Valley, from the silver gleam of 
the river among the spruce groves, to the highest 
snow-fields of the Bald Range. As the sun climbed 
higher, Baldy, tiring of his fruitless search after 
the fleet-footed wild things, dropped in sedately 
behind his heels, and for several hours the two 
figures moved steadily across the foothills. At 
last an empty feeling told George that lunch time 
had come. Sitting beside a clear brook, where the 
trout were playing among the eddies, he divided 
his bread and bacon with Baldy, and then they 
resumed their steady tramp. 

Pour hours after leaving camp George could 
discern the canon walls that rose beyond their 
base-camp, and as there was only one more stream 
to cross he began to swing downward towards 
timber-line. Suddenly, as he was passing arotmd 
a rocky hill, something drew his eyes to the crest, 
and then his heart almost stopped beating as the 
huge form of a giant grizzly came into view. Now 
his only knowledge^of the grizzly consisted of the 
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fleeting glimpse of the bear that had jumped over 
his boat on the lower Kachiltna, and that bear 
had appeared a very insignificant creature in com- 
parison to the great beast that was now lumbering 
towards him. So fascinated was, he in watching 
the bear that, without a thought, he sank silently 
behind a large boulder. As he instinctively put 
out his hand to quiet Baldy, he fotmd that his 
trusty companion was not there, and then he 
realized that he was facing alone North America's 
most dangerous wild animal. 

The bear, a huge male, came on steadily, his 
silvery coat rippling over his powerful frame. As 
his head was held low he had not seen George, 
and his line of march was leading him directly 
towards the boulder behind which his unsuspected 
antagonist was crouching. This state of affairs 
could not last long, for some twenty feet was all 
that separated them, when the bear stopped to 
give an enquiring sniff at the mouth of a marmot 
burrow. 

The moment's respite gave George time to col- 
lect his thoughts. While the great beast was ap- 
proaching, George had sat as if hypnotized. He 
was in no way anxious to kill the animal, for he 
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well knew the heavy work that would be required 
in removing the skin and packing it to camp, and 
he was above killing game without putting it to 
some use. At first he hoped that the bear would 
pass by without discovering him, but that hope 
had vanished, and he knew that in an instant the 
beast would resume his advance. 

His mind once made up, George acted quickly. 
Keeping his eyes on the bear he worked the lever 
of his rifle that removes the cartridges from the 
ijiagazine and forces them into the breech, and 
then taking a steady aim at the bear's shoulder 
he pressed the trigger. Instead of the deafening 
report that he expected, his ears were greeted by 
a dry, metallic click, and he realized to his horror 
that something was wrong with his rifle. Jamming 
the lever down he gave a swift glance at the breech, 
and then the truth flashed through his mind — the 
magazine was empty, and the cartridges were in 
his hip-pocket where he had placed them that 
morning while cleaning the gtm. 

There was no time to load his rifle or to plan a 
line of retreat, for at the sound of the misfire the 
bear advanced with an angry growl. In a flash 
George leapt to his feet and dashed down the 
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motintainside. He was tearing desperately at the 
flap that was buttoned over his pocket, but his 
fumbling fingers missed their mark, and then he 
saw that an almost impenetrable thicket of young 
spruces barred his path, and realizing that he would 
be completely at the bear's mercy if he kept on, 
he attempted to turn and cut across the hillside. 
This move, however, brought him directly in front 
of the bear, and, seeing that there was absolutely 
no hope of escape, he took the only course that 
was left to him, which was to draw his skinning 
knife and face his pursuer. 

It is certain that, unless something had occurred 
to distract the bear's attention, George's last mo- 
ment would have come, for the bear would have 
crushed his life out with one blow of his chisel-like 
daws; but as he reared upward, his lips drawn 
in a hideous snarl, a brownish fury swept over the 
hill, and Baldy's flashing teeth tore a gash in his 
flank. For an instant the beast paused in surprise, 
and in that instant Baldy struck again, but this 
time his sharp teeth sank home, and he held like a 
vise onto the brute's hind leg. 

The bear's anger turned at once from George to 
his new antagonist, and swinging with surprising 
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quickness he aimed a terrible blow at the brave 
dog. K the blow had landed squarely, it would 
have torn Baldy's head from his body, but as it 
was the curved claws did their work, and torn, and 
bleeding, the poor dog rolled unconscious down the 
slope. For an instant the huge brute stood looking 
down on his victim, and then the memory of his 
first antagonist entered his dull brain, and turning 
with a deep grunt of anger he rushed at George. 
Baldy's great sacrifice had not been in vain, how- 
ever, for during the moment's respite the stubborn 
flap had opened, a cartridge had slipped home, and 
the roar of George's rifle echoed along the moun- 
tainsides. At the report the bear stopped, and, 
growling horribly, bit repeatedly at his shoulder. 
Again the rifle woke the echoes, and a quiver swept 
over the great frame as the beast sank slowly 
among the boulders. 

For a minute George was too dazed to move, and 
when his excitement began to calm down his first 
thought was of his preserver. He found Baldy 
still unconscious, but although the bear's claws 
had torn his head cruelly, he could see no wounds 
that might result fatally. After bandaging the 
wotmds with strips torn from his bandanna, he 
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brought a hatful of water from a nearby stream, 
and under its cool touch Baldy opened his eyes. 
Even the intense pain that he was suffering could 
not down Baldy 's coixrage, and with a feeble growl 
he tried to rise, but George's reassuring caresses 
soon quieted him, and he lay still for more than 
an hour while George removed the great skin. 

The deep blue shadows of the Bald Range had 
filled the valley before they reached the base camp, 
and as the forest merged into the blackness of the 
coming night, they sat by a glowing fire and feasted 
in thankfulness for their escape. Then George 
prepared a luxurious bed for the wounded dog, 
and after making him as comfortable as he couldt 
he rested for a moment beside the dying coals. 
As he sat the vastness of the wilderness seemed 
to press in on him, and suddenly the roar of 
the Kachiltna changed to the sotmd of surf on the 
Connecticut shore. He could see it all again — the 
rolling fields, and the elm-shaded road that wound 
through the quiet village. He wondered how his 
playmates, and his tmde, and old Jane, and "Nat '* 
Trevor were getting on, and his memory of his 
fight with Tim McVane seemed a small thing 
indeed after his struggle with the grizzly whose 
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thick-ftirred skin he was to sleep on. Suddenly 
the picture faded, and his mind was brought back 
to the present by the sound of a distant rifle shot. 
It seemed to come from the south — from the 
country below the Kachiltna Canon, and as he 
listened a feeling of sinister foreboding crept over 
him, but looking down he saw that the coals were 
dead, and attributing his chill to the night wind 
from the snow-fields, he covered himself with a 
tarpaulin, and was soon wrapped in the sleep of 
forgetfulness. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE CABiP ON GOLD CREEK 

The following morning found George thoroughly 
refreshed from his long sleep, and he began at 
once to plan a method of carrying out the many 
duties that confronted him. First of all he owed 
Baldy a debt of gratitude that he would never be 
able to repay, and a careful examination of the 
old dog's woirnds confirmed his fear that he would 
not be able to travel for a day at least. While the 
cuts were not dangerous, he was suffering intense 
pain, and it would have been cruel to force him to 
travel the long, rough trail. 

When he had finished a hearty breakfast, a full 
share of which he fed to Baldy, George worked on his 
bear skin, and after cleaning, or fleshing, it he laced 
it tightly between two trees. While it was a clumsy 
job, he did as well as could be expected, for he had 
never seen the preparation of so large a skin. 

166^ 
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When the task was finished the morning had 
gone, and George took up the important duty of 
taking food to his companions. First he tied 
Baldy securely, and placed a pan of cold water 
within his reach, and then he made up the pack of 
flotir and bacon and trudged away towards the 
head of the valley. His idea was a good one, for 
he had determined to carry the pack as far as 
possible, while allowing time enough to return to 
base-camp. In this way he would lighten the toil 
of the following day, and if Baldy was well enough 
to travel he would be able to complete his task in 
three days instead of four. 

As it was his first experience in carrying a really 
heavy load, all his strength and determination 
were needed before he accomplished the task to 
his satisfaction. His first discovery, made with 
some surprise, was that strength was not the only 
requisite in carrying a heavy load; courage, or the 
ability to withstand pain, was equally important. 
Thanks to his magnificent physical condition, he 
found that he could carry the load without undue 
fatigue, but the thing that made him gasp, and 
lay down his burden with relief at his regular stops, 
was the pure pain of it. The first few minutes 
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after his rests passed comfortably enough, then, 
inexorably^ the weight wotild begin to grind down 
on his bones and musdes. The chest strap would 
press inward like a band of steel that was being 
tautened slowly by some invisible enemy, tmtil 
his Itmgs felt as if they would burst, and his breath 
would come in painful gasps. His arms and 
shoulders too, began to grow numb, until in time 
the pain was maddening, and he would drop to 
the ground more exhausted from sufEering, than 
from fatigue. 

If a man is given to using his brains at all, the 
long, lonely days in the wilderness induce philo- 
sophical thoughts, but while George was imusually 
practical, the pack that strangled and beat h\m 
down so filled his mind that in time it took on an 
evil personality, and he thought of it as a cruel, 
inhuman being, such as the Old Man of the Sea, 
who clung to the back of Sinbad the Sailor. As he 
grew more tired, he began to rebel against the 
hateful burden and he tried by walking faster to 
lengthen the distances between his rests, until, 
in descending a hill too quickly, his foot ttimed on 
a round stone and he crashed down among the 
boidders. 
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For a moment he was too dazed to think clearly, 
and when he was able to sit up, a dull pain told 
him that his ankle was sprained, and tears of rage 
and mortification filled his eyes. In order to 
think more clearly he removed the pack and made 
himself comfortable. Soon his strength returned, 
and a few experimental steps told him that his 
ankle was not seriously hurt, so he descended to a 
little stream and cooled his face and hands in the 
ice-cold water. This refreshed him greatly, and 
returning to the pack he sat down to think things 
over. First he figured that he had walked only 
six miles since leaving base-camp, and as the sun 
was high he could pack the food at least two miles 
farther. At the thought of two more miles of 
agony his heart sank, but he battled against this 
feeling of discouragement until his fighting spirit 
won, and he resolved to go on. 

His mind made up he turned to the pack. Some- 
thing was wrong with it he knew, for it pulled 
outward from his shoulders. What would Dan 
do under the same circumstances, he asked him- 
self, and in an instant the answer came to him: 
"You boys have two things to learn; the first is 
that you can't fight a river, and the second is you 
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can't fight a pack.** Those were the very words 
that Dan had used on the lower river, and in a 
flash he knew what had caused the trouble — ^he had 
been fighting his pack, and for the first time the 
realization of what the term meant came to bim. 

The knowledge put new life into him, and he 
began to put it to practical use. First he relashed 
the pack so that it was flat and smooth. As he 
worked he remembered a picture that he had seen 
in a magazine, that depicted an Indian carrying 
a heavy load from a strap that passed over his 
forehead, and he utilized the idea by tying two 
strings to each side of his load, and making them 
fast in turn to each end of his torn bandanna. 
When he stood up tmder the load it rested much 
more comfortably, but his forehead strap was too 
loose, so he sat down and adjusted it carefully, 
and when he started onward once more he could 
scarcely believe his feelings, so evenly and lightly 
did the load carry. 

After a long interval had passed he began to 
feel tired again, and the weight of the pack began 
to make itself felt in new and unexpected places, 
but he was prepared for it now, and during his 
short rests he came to understand that he had to 
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pay the price of a certain amount of pain and effort, 
and that after he had done everything he could 
to minimize it, he must bear the rest cheerfully. 
But later he foimd that the larger part of the dis- 
comfort could be eliminated by occupying his 
mind with pleasant thoughts. It was when he 
had reached a point about half way up the valley 
that he made this_discovery, and it happened in 
this way. 

He had already travelled a'^long distance with- 
out resting when he reached the bottom of a valley 
between two steep ridges. Suddenly he remem- 
bered that from the top of the hill that rose in 
front of him he would be able to see the head of 
the valley, and his desire to have one look at the 
camp on Gold Creek was so strong that he decided 
to continue to the top of the hill before caching 
his pack. Slowly and steadily he plodded upward, 
but when he reached the crest he found that a hill 
beyond just hid the location of the camp. Keenly 
disappointed at his hard luck he pressed on, while 
his mind was busy with thoughts of the adventures 
that might have befallen Dan and Fred during 
his absence. He wondered if they had found more 
gold, and he longed to be back with them once 
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more, and to tell them of his adventure with the 
bear, and of Baldy's heroism. Suddenly, with- 
out his having given a thought to the long, hard 
climb, he f otmd himself on the top of the next ridge, 
and there, far below him shone the tent, a tiny 
dot of white, and above it a thin coltunn of blue 
smoke rose into the air. As he watched the camp 
longingly, a tiny speck moved in front of the tent. 
It was one of his companions he knew, but his 
voice could not carry so great a distance, and re- 
luctantly he placed his load on the top of a large 
boulder and turned back over the long trail. 

As he retraced his steps he was surprised ^ to 
find that during his last spell of packing he had 
travelled almost a mile without resting, and he 
was quick to appreciate the lesson that the dis- 
covery offered. 

*' Thinking about a hard job makes it harder," 
he said half aloud, as he tramped along, and after 
a pause he added, "After this I'm going to let my 
pack do the wonying ! " And these words showed 
that George had made the first long stride towards 
becoming a frontiersman — ^at least he was no 
longer a **chechawker." 

The long distance that he had carried the food 
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suited in his reaching camp after dark, but Baldy 's 
joyous welcome, and the thought that he would 
complete his task on the morrow, filled him with 
contentment as he rolled into his rough bed for a 
well-earned sleep. 

The cold blue shadows of the Jagged Range 
were still lying across the valley when the smoke 
of George's breakfast fire began to rise in the still 
air. Baldy sat by the warm flames, for his wotmds 
had begun to heal, and he watched George eagerly 
as he prepared their food. By the time the sun 
had struck the cache they were above timber-line, 
and well on their way to the head of the valley. 
Their journey was lengthened somewhat by Baldy 's 
injuries, for George so chose his route that they 
might avoid the dense masses of brush that would 
reopen his healing wotmds. But as it was they 
made good time, and by ten o'clock they had 
reached the pack of food. After a rest, and a 
bite to eat, they resimied their journey, and al- 
though the load held them back, a long three 
hours of steady plodding brought them tired but 
happy to the camp. 

Although George did not realize it, he and Baldy 
were a rough-looking pair. While carrying the 
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bear's skin to camp his clothes had become covered 
with blood, and in addition to his bandaged head, 
Baldy's usually immaculate coat had become 
matted and blood-stained. 

"What has happened? Are you all right?" 
Dan called anxiously, as the bedraggled pair came 
within hearing, and he and Fred listened eagerly 
as George told them of his thrilling adventure. 
When he reached the point where Baldy had 
checked the charging bear they could not restrain 
their astonishment and admiration, and the old 
dog became a hero at once. 

When George had finished he asked eagerly con- 
cerning their progress, and Dan, beginning with 
the day on which they had parted, told him of all 
they had done. Their work in the basin was 
finished, for after sinking several holes which 
carried the usual amoimt of gold, they had staked 
a group of claims that included all the richest 
ground. 

"There's only one thing that I don't under- 
stand," Dan continued. "The west side of the 
valley carries no gold. Now that's the side that 
Blacky came from, and I cotmted on its being 
richer than the side that lies under the Jagged 
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Range. But what is stranger still, we fotind that 
the gold in this basin comes from the upper canon, 
for the richest grotmd follows the bed of the Ka- 
chiltna. I don't know what to make of it, but 
the sooner we start for the Bald Range the sooner 
we'll find out. It will be a hard trip though, so I 
want you to take it easy this afternoon, for I'll 
need your help along towards evening when I 
cache the boat. 

" Cache the boat ! " the boys repeated in surprise. 
"Why do you do that?" 

"Do you see that grove of spruce in the hollow 
yonder?" Dan went on. The boys nodded an 
affirmative. "Well, I'm going to carry the boat 
over there; it. will take us only about twenty 
minutes, and hide her in the centre of the grove. 
I have a ' hunch' that someone may visit this camp 
while we're gone, and if anything happened to our 
boat we'd be in a bad hole. That boat is our line 
of commtmication, as they say in the army, and 
we've got to guard it." 

"I understand that side of it," Fred said. 
"But that grove of spruce is on this side of the 
river, and I don't see how we can get across the 
Kachiltna without our boat." 
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"It does look like a tough proposition/' Dan 
assented, as he looked across the rushing stream, 
''but we'll make it easily as you will see when the 
time comes." 

Reassured by Dan*s optimism, the boys agreed 
to his plan, and they busied themselves with the 
final details of their trip into the Bald Range. 

Dan and Fred spent the afternoon in arranging 
the food and duffle that they were to take into 
the mountains, and dividing it into three loads. 
Dan's pack would include the sack of flotir and 
some odds and ends that made a total of eighty 
pounds. The boys were to carry about fifty. 
George, in the meanwhile, busied himself with the 
mending of the holes that the rough work had 
made in their clothes and other belongings. 

For some time they worked in silence, and then 
Fred, who had begun to tmtie George's food-pack, 
called out: "What's this arrangement of strings 
and ribbons on your pack, George? Did you tie 
it up so it wouldn't run away?" 

Before George could answer this sally Dan took 
in the forehead strap at a glance, and said: "Good 
for you, George, I see you made a 'tump-line.' 
It's a great help in carrying a heavy load, and I 
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intended to tell you about it, but it slipped my 
mind." 

"Where did you get the idea?" Fred asked, 
somewhat abashed by his mistake. 

"I remembered seeing a picture of one in a 
magazine," George answered. 

"Well, you've got a good head, all right, but 
when it comes to packing — ^you lack weight," Fred 
bantered. "If you get tired tomorrow you can 
climb onto my load, and I'll carry the whole 
shebang/*^ 

George joined heartily in the laughter that fol- 
lowed this remark, but he made a mental note to 
profit by what he had learned on the preceding 
day, and Dan said: "Look here, you yotmg Sam- 
son, if you're getting so all fired strong we'll let 
you carry our loads from the start, and I guess 
that will hold you down ! " 

With more good-natured jokes sandwiched in 
between long talks concerning their plans, the 
afternoon slipped away, and while their supper 
was cooking they carried the boat over to the 
grove of spruce, and hid it. Afterwards, Dan 
took extraordinary care in destroying every trace 
of the craft. He even poured water along the 

xa 
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gravelly beach to obliterate the tracks that they 
had made in pulling the boat from the water, and 
then he ordered the boys to join him in walking 
back and forth, in single file tmtil they had made 
a clearly defined trail leading some fifty yards 
overland towards the foot of the valley. After 
surveying his labour of deception, he expressed 
himself as well satisfied. 

"If anyone does find this camp while we're 
gone," he said, "they 11 think that we cached our 
boat somewhere in the lower valley, and packed 
our outfit up here on our backs. It may be foolish 
an3nvay, but if a thing is worth doing at all, it's 
worth doing well." 

Later, as they sat about the leaping flames of 
their camp fire, Dan told them of some of the 
methods followed by frontiersmen in fording 
dangerous streams. 

"Many of the prospectors in this country are 
not in a position to use a boat, ' ' he began. * * While 
you're following a certain river as we've been 
doing, a boat is a necessity, but as soon as a man 
strikes 'cross country, he must depend on his two 
feet — and his brains. Now every valley in the 
thousands of miles of coimtry about us has a river 
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running through it, and every one of those rivers 
is dangerous. Most of them, however, can be 
crossed safely if you go about it in the right way. 
Above timber-line it is of course impossible to 
bridge a big stream, and in such a case your success 
will depend entirely on your knowledge of swift 
water. In the first place these snow-fed streams 
have a tremendous rise and fall, which is caused, 
as you have already noticed, by the melting of the 
inland snow-fields under the heat of the noonday 
Sim. If we were to try to cross that water now," 
he said, pointing out into the darkness where the 
Kachiltna was roaring by, bank deep, "we'd be 
drowned — ^and deserve it. But this water, that is 
tearing things loose, was melted by today's sun 
back in the moimtains. Early tomorrow morning, 
before the stm has a chance to melt more snow, 
this river will have dropped two feet, according to 
my measurements, and we'll be able to ford it in 
safety. That does not mean that we can just 
jump in and splash aoross, for even at its best the 
Kachiltna is a dangerous river. We'll have to go 
slowly and use our brains some more. Now in 
fording the principal danger is that the current 
may sweep you into deep water, and there are 
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only two methods of guarding against this danger. 
The first is by increasing your weight by the help 
of a heavy pack, and if your pack is not heavy 
enough, increase it with rocks from the river 
bank, for an eighty-potmd pack will hold you down, 
where without it you would be swept away. 
George Washington learned this fact while he was 
living with the Indians, and he wrote of it in his 
diary. The second method is the use of some- 
thing with which you can break the force of the 
current. You well know that even in the swiftest 
water there is always a comparatively quiet eddy 
behind every large rock, and a party of men by 
utilizing this knowledge can cross a dangerous 
river without running any risks. The first requi- 
site is a long, strong pole, such as the one we 
are using for the ridgepole of our tent. Standing 
shoulder to shoulder and taking a firm grip on the 
pole, the line of men advance. The lightest man, 
that's you George, should be on the upstream, 
and the heaviest man on the downstream end of 
the pole. Your pack and clothes will be distribu- 
ted between Fred and me, as we need the extra 
weight to hold us down, and you will get pretty 
wet. Now as the line starts across, the pole must 
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be kept parallel with the current. That, in a few 
words, is the framework of fording, but behind it 
you must have the abiUty to recognize a possible 
fording place, and to utilize that knowledge by 
taking advantage of every twist and turn of the 
current.'* 

In the cold grey light of the following morning 
they put Dan's plan into practice. Fifty yards 
above their camp, there was a spot where the 
Kachiltna broadened out. In addition to the 
shallowness of the stream at this point, there was 
a small sand bar in the centre of the river, which 
would aflford a welcome breathing spot during the 
diflScult ford. As soon as the tent was struck 
and everjrthing that they were to leave behind 
had been neatly stowed away in their cache, they 
repaired to the broad part of the river and pre- 
pared for their coming struggle. 

After removing their imderdrawers, trousers, 
and stockings, they laced their shoes on as a pro- 
tection to their feet against the rocky bottom, and 
then after lashing the extra duffle onto Dan's and 
Fred's pack, they grasped the ridgepole Dan had 
mentioned, and entered the ice-cold river. In 
order to take full advantage of the shallowest part. 
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Dan entered well above the island, where the 
water was waist-deep. The coldness of the first 
plunge was something the boys never forgot, for 
the water was nothing less than liquid ice, and 
they gasped as they stumbled on through the 
semi-darkness. Befpre they expected it Dan's 
prophecy came true, and George was swept from 
his feet, but he dimg to the stout pole with all 
his strength, and his body formed an eddy that 
enabled Dan and Fred to maintain a steady ad- 
vance. While they kept the pole parallel with the 
current, they did not attempt to move straight 
across but drifted downward slowly tmtil they 
reached the head of the spit that formed the ex- 
posed sand-bar. Instead of stopping, however, 
Dan decided to profit by their favourable position, 
and after a second struggle in the freezing flood, 
they reached the f tirther bank. 

For a time they were too cold to speak, and with 
chattering teeth they jumped about and dried 
themselves, but in a short time their blood began 
to circulate, and a warm glow swept over them as 
they finished dressing. As they arranged their 
packs the sun swept above the ice-covered sum- 
mits of the inland ranges and filled the valley 
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with warmth and light, and after securing 
their fording pole under some heavy rocks, they 
tramped away towards the blue foothills of the 
Bald Range. 



CHAPTER XIII 



THE TRAIL OF HARDSHIF 



Dan went first, his powerful frame moving easily 
under his heavy load, while in his hand he 
carried a prospector's pick with a long, iron- 
shod handle. The boys followed, bent under 
their packs, and canying the rifles on which they 
were to depend for their meat. Each pack was 
rolled in a light, waterproof tarpaulin, and inside 
of Fred's load was an eight-potmd tent that could 
be pitched with a single pole, or two rifles lashed 
together, for they were boimd for the bleak, tim- 
berless slopes where the small dead twigs of storm- 
stimted willows would be their only wood. 

As they left the valley they began to climb the 
rolling spurs of the range, where mile-long sweeps 
of caribou moss swept downward like grey-green 
carpets between the streams that drained the 

upper snow-fields. Although handicapped by the 
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vagueness of Blackie's narrative, the rugged char- 
acter of the peaks farther north confirmed Dan's 
opinion that it was on these very slopes that the 
old miner had fotmd his nuggets, and made his 
descent into the Kachiltna Valley, and in conse- 
quence he studied the groimd with great care as 
he advanced. 

At noon they stopped in a deep gorge made by a 
stream that was icy cold from its freight of snow- 
water, and while the boys rested and spread out 
their frugal limch, Dan washed a few pans of 
gravel. The result was disappointing, however, 
for he found but one colour, and eliminating this 
stream from their list of possibilities they continued 
their climb. 

During their rests they could see that they were 
making good progress, for the Kachiltna Valley 
was sinking far below them, and they could follow 
the course of the river as it wound like a silver 
ribbon through the dense forests of spruce. Later 
they began to raise the peaks of the Jagged Range, 
and they gazed in wonder at the glittering wall of 
ice and snow that, formed by the higher cliffs, 
swept in a gleaming line across the eastern horizon. 
It was a view of wonderful beauty, but in its 
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awesome grandeur there was a hint of the terrible, 
for throughout the vast sweep of earth and sky 
there was no sign of a living thing, and as they 
looked they thought of Blackie's lone struggle, 
and gave thanks for each other's companionship. 

By mid-afternoon they had reached the top of 
a bench, above which the snow-fields seemed to 
stretch for ever, and as there were a few willow 
bushes scattered among the boulders they decided 
to pitch camp and prospect the surrounding 
coimtry. The days that followed opened up a new 
world to George. The loom of the peaks above 
the ice-fields and the tremendous sweeps of space 
held him enthralled, and with it all came a feeling 
of exhilaration, a feeling of freedom and power 
that seemed to enter his frame with the smell of 
the snows. 

With the new world about him came new difficul- 
ties to overcome, and new lessons to learn. His 
eyes, long used to the encroaching landmarks of 
the lowlands, failed at first to read correctly the 
vast distances of the upper world. He would 
start to examine some outcroppings of quartz on 
a cliff that seemed but a half-hour's climb from 
camp, and when an hour had passed he would 
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stop, panting for breath, to find that he had com- 
pleted but half the distance. He learned to re- 
frain from eating snow when he was hot, and to 
breast the long slopes slowly, and with short 
steps, and to fill his limgs deeply against the thin- 
ness of the rarified air. He came to frankly fear 
the fogs that skirt the snow-fields, and to keep 
each landmark — no matter how insignificant — 
fresh in his mind; but above all he loved the 
breathless drop through space on the face of some 
great snow-field. One bad tumble, when his feet 
broke through a pressure-crack, taught him his 
lesson, and he learned to stand upright, leaning 
easily on his rifle, while the cold air hissed past. 
But despite the wild fascination of the sport the 
boys never forgot that work was their first con- 
sideration, and such enjoyment as came their way 
was accepted only as a pleasant interval in their 
life of serious toil. 

After two weeks had passed in a series of dis- 
appointments, they settled down with a grim 
determination to search every nook and comer 
of the great range. First they swung south and 
prospected every stream, from timber-line to 
their sources on the edge of the cloud-swept 
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snow-fields. When the third week had passed, 
Dan began to make calculations in his note-book, 
and admitted that he was worried about the food 
question. 

"It doesn't mean that we're really 'up against 
it/ " he told them. "But the time to be careful 
is before the necessity arises. We still have 
grub enough to last two weeks, but we're not half 
through our work, and if we don't find game soon 
we'll lose some precious days going back for more 
food. In the first place I calculated on killing 
meat long before this, for Bladde said that he 
fotmd caribou tracks, and saw one band of sheep 
while he was crossing the range, but he was too 
weak to climb after them. Now sheep are peculiar 
critters, and the fact that we haven't seen a hair 
of one doesn't mean that we won't find them 
farther north, but the fact that we haven't even 
seen an old trail worries me. So if you boys are 
'game' we'll go on rations — so much grub to each 
person — and that will make our food last a little 
longer." 

The boys were glad to help in any way they 
could, and from that day on they hoarded their 
small supply of food as if it was composed of the 
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very gold they were searching for. As the days 
passed they prospected the mountains bench by 
bench, and valley by valley. Their camp was 
usually pitched in some snow-encirded hollow 
where they could find enough storm-stunted 
willows to heat their little camp-stove. They 
paid for their high altitude by bearing the full 
brunt of the summer snow-squalls that swept 
across the range, and once they sat for three days 
in their straining tent, listening to the rattle of 
sleet and the howling of the wind as it stormed 
through their valley, and watching with jealous 
fear the inexorable shrinking of their food supply. 

Later they paid the price of fair weather, for 
George and Fred were stricken with snow-blind- 
ness while crossing a great snow-bound plateau, 
and for two days they suffered in silence while the 
scalding tears trickled from under the tea-leaf 
poultices that Dan placed on their eyes. After 
that they blackened their eyes with the soot from 
burnt willow sticks, or cut eye-holes in their ban- 
dannas and tied them over their faces when they 
travelled across the snow. 

Occasionally, however, forttme would smile on 
them, and they would shoot a fat marmot, or bowl 
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over a brace of ptarmigans with a well directed 
volley of stones, and while the meat lasted they 
would joyfully hoard their bacon, and thus gain 
a few days in their race with starvation. Once 
Baldy, although he had grown gaunt from hunger, 
won their everlasting admiration by bringing in 
three big arctic hares in one day. 

"Look at him now!" Dan laughed. "The old 
dog is as himgry as we are, and yet he brings 
us all the food he can find! That's what I 
call a square deal, and as long as we stay in 
the motmtains he'll get his full share of our 
grub." 

After a month of ceaseless toil, they prospected 
the last of the many streams that drained the slopes 
of the Bald Range, and their entire success was 
represented by less than a thimbleful of fine gold 
that had been collected, a grain at a time, along 
their path of hardship and disappointment. They 
were now at a point opposite the head of the valley, 
where the buttresses of the range swung outward 
towards the western walls of the upper Kachiltna 
Canon. In the angle thus formed two deep valleys 
ran upward towards the snow-covered crest of the 
range, while at the head of the Kachiltna Valley 
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the mountains fell away in what appeared to be a 
solid line of towering cliffs. 

One glance at this frowning wall of rock satisfied 
Dan that nothing could be done in that direction, 
and as his decision was based on the knowledge 
that he had gained in years of experience, the boys 
agreed without question, and realized that their 
only chance of success lay in finding gold in one 
of the two remaining valleys. It was a disheart- 
ening outlook, and even Dan, hardened by a life- 
long struggle against the forces of nature, ate 
his meagre supper in silence. Five pounds of 
flour, a small piece of bacon, a pound of tea, and a 
cupful of sugar was all that stood between them 
and an ignominious retreat to the lowlands. 

"We can stick it out for two or three days, 
maybe," Dan soliloquized. "And then we'll have 
to put our tails between our legs, like Baldy here, 
and run for our cache." 

George and Fred, struggling inwardly against 
the thought of failure, sat with their eyes fixed 
on the mountains that stirrotmded them. As Dan 
watched them a wave of pity and affection for the 
two boys swept over him. What right had he to 
bring them into this life of hardship and stiff ering? 
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he asked himself. Back in the Washington clear- 
ing they would have been happy and well fed, 
while now they were worn with stiffering and 
lean from hunger. 

Indeed it would have been strange if Dan had 
not noticed the change that had come over his 
young companions. Instead of the irresponsible 
yoimg cubs that he had known when the summer 
began, he now saw before him two stem-eyed 
young men. Their faces, burned by the glare 
from the snow-fields, and tanned by the mountain 
winds, were as dark as those of the northern Indi- 
ans. When they moved their lean muscles played 
tmder their brown skins like well-oiled steel bands, 
and their torn clothes, reduced to the very colour 
of the rocks and earth about them, showed every 
contour of their iron frames. 

While Dan, lost in his own thoughts, sat watch- 
ing them, the boys had been talking with lowered 
voices, and he was suddenly brought back to earth 
by Fred, who turned to him and said: "Dan, 
George and I have been talking, and we fed that 
it's too early to give up hope. Now George went 
for food once, and I've concluded that it's my turn 
to go. It was because we asked it that you let 
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Baldy come, and it's only right that we should do 
our share towards feeding him. If you two will 
wait here and let me have half of the grub I'll hike 
for Gold Creek, and with what little food we left 
there I can reach base-camp; then I can get an 
eighty-poimd food-pack and in a week I'll be back 
again. It will be hard on you two, but you'll be 
sure to pick up a marmot or some ptarmigans, 
and then we'll work up into those big peaks 
yonder, and have another try." 

For some time Dan sat in silence, and with the 
realization of the iron will and indomitable 
courage that prompted the boys' plan, came the 
knowledge that his days of leadership were done. 
The r61e of leader was still his by right of experi- 
ence, but the power that had once been his to 
fight on fearlessly against the impossible had 
passed on to the yotmger generation. Slowly he 
rose to his feet, and laying his strong hands on the 
boys* shoulders, he said: "I couldn't let you do 
it, Fred. It's too hard a job, and anyway it can't 
be helped — ^the gold's not here. But if these 
moimtains were pure gold I wouldn't swap them for 
the friendship of you two — " he hesitated — "men." 

He never spoke of them as boys again. 

13 



CHAPTER XIV 

sucx:ess from failure 

Usually the words, success and failure, when 
used in connection with the life of our frontiers- 
men, are misleading. Success does not invariably 
come to the bravest or the most energetic, for 
luck plays an important part in their destinies. 
Our admiration, therefore, is for those who 
struggle on manfully from one disappointment 
to another, rather than for those few men on 
whom Dame Fortune has smiled. But when a 
party of men, refusing to acknowledge defeat, 
though beaten down again and again by the forces 
of adversity, at last emerge triumphant, we render 
homage to their heroism, and lavish on them our 
praise. Before criticizing Dan and the boys, 
therefore, let us return to their rough camp in the 
Bald Range. 
Two days of toil and disappointment had passed, 
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for the last two valleys had been thoroughly pro- 
spected without their even finding a trace of the 
precious metal, and with food for only one day and 
a half, they were facing a three days* rShreat to 
their camp on Gold Creek. Dan, realizing that 
they must harbour their strength, had decided to 
rest during the afternoon, and then in the semi- 
darkness of the northern night to drop down from 
the land of perpetual snow, into, the warmth and 
protection of the Kachiltna Valley. 

"In a day or two/* he said, "we'll be among the 
ptarmigans, and when we've bagged a lot we'll 
camp and have a big feast. In the meantime it is 
necessary that we rest, and if you are wise, you'll 
follow my example and take a nap. " 

The boys, recognizing the wisdom of Dan's 
words, spread their blankets among the sun- 
warmed rocks, and soon the grim mountains 
looked down on a silent valley, where the three 
forms lay motionless beside the tiny tent. 

While George was able to rest, the grateful 
forgetfulness of sleep would not close his eyes or 
quiet his racing thoughts. New to the struggle 
against the immense forces of the universe, his 
soul smarted at the thought of failure. Of course 
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a sKght chance remained, for if Black McDonald 
was still alive when they returned, they might 
awaken a dim thread of memory in his disordered 
mind, and gain some clew to the spot where he 
had found the gold. 

With the thought of Blackie, a riotous film of 
memories flashed through his brain, and ever 
uppermost came the manifest differences between 
the Bald Range as they knew it, and the Bald 
Range of Blackie's tale. Blackie said he had 
crossed the range from "wood to wood" in three 
days, while they knew that an almost impassable 
sea of snow-capped peaks separated them from 
Bladde's starting point. Dan had alwajrs ex- 
plained away these difficulties by reiterating that 
the old miner was a man of iron, and he held that 
the fact that he had reached the valley in a starv- 
ing condition went far to prove that he had actu- 
ally succeeded in crossing the frozen barrier. 

Something about this explanation had never 
satisfied George. Full of the confidence of youth, 
he felt that what one man had done another could 
do, and he could never quiet the suspicion that 
Blackie had crossed a different part of the range. 
Dan always stated that this was impossible, and 
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for corroboration he would point to the towering 
cliflfs capped with frowning ice-clad peaks that 
walled in the upper end of the Kachiltna Valley. 
As these peaks always silenced their hopes they 
grew in time to stand as a definite monument to 
their failure, and George began to think of them 
vindictively, as if they were personalities that 
stood between him and success. 

In time his rebellious mood passed, and at the 
thought of leaving the mountains, a feeling of 
sadness came over him. Fifteen hundred feet 
above him rose a great tower of broken rock, 
bathed in the warmth of the afternoon sun, and as 
he watched the shadows creeping across the broken 
spires, he felt a strong desire to reach its summit 
and secure at least one view of the hidden ranges 
that lay beyond. The more he thought of the 
plan the more it drew him, until, casting a glance 
at his sleeping companions and silencing Baldy, 
he rose and picking up his rifle and shoes stole 
silently from the camp. 

Once at a safe distance, he put on his shoes and 
directed all his attention to the task before him. 
Slowly but steadily he mounted upward, and when 
the shale gave way to a long sweep of snow, he 
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welcomed the smooth footing and searched the 
slopes above for the best route to the summit of 
the peak. Soon the tent was but a tiny speck 
below him and when an hour had passed he 
cotdd scarcely distinguish Dan and Fred from the 
botdders that littered the valley's floor. 

The snow slope that he was following ran upward 
through a narrow gully to the top of the ridge from 
which the peak rose, and as it offered a quick 
pathway to the top of the peak, George was soon 
on the crest, and a huge panorama of ice-bound 
mountains lay before him. The first thing that 
he noticed was that the view in the direction of the 
Kachiltna was hidden by a second ridge that lay 
just beyond, but a narrow shaft of rock connected 
the two, and on the instant he forgot his incom- 
pleted climb, and decided to continue on to the 
second ridge. 

In order to make sure that the route was feasible, 
he seated himself comfortably, and began to study 
his path foot by foot, and as his eyes travelled 
along the narrow roadway his heart suddenly 
stood still with excitement — something had moved 
on the distant slope! A second searching look 
confirmed his wild hope, for clearly silhouetted 
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against the dark rocks stood a great mountain 
ram. 

With starting eyes, and a heart that pounded 
in his throat, George flattened himself against the 
boulders, for the ram was evidently suspicious, 
and was swinging his head, crowned with its mas- 
sive horns, as he searched the rocks for a possible 
enemy. Man, however, was unknown in his wild 
domain, and soon satisfied that all was well, he 
returned to his search for tender grass, and passed 
slowly from view across the ridge. 

Instinctively George remained motionless until 
he was sure the ram would not return, and then he 
leapt to his feet and hurried with infinite caution 
along the connecting ridge. As he moved, the 
tremendous importance of his discovery burned 
itself into his brain, for the meat of the ram meant 
not only strength to him and his companions, but 
possibly success as well, for with an increased food 
supply they could continue farther into the moun- 
tains with the chance of finding Blackie's golden 
treasure. The crossing was made at last in safety, 
and with shaking hands he crawled inch by inch 
towards the summit of the ridge. At the crest 
a dizziness gripped him and he almost feared to 
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look, but at last his coolness returned, and raising 
his head beside a boulder, his eyes swept the farther 
slopes. 

At first he saw nothing, then the sound of f alfing 
rocks drew his eyes, as a great white beast with 
spreading horns sped down the mountainside. 
In a blur of mist he felt his rifle butt pressing his 
shoulder, and a deafening report followed as tha 
leaping sights came into line, and then there was 
the sound of sliding shale, followed by a deathlike 
silence as the ram disappeared beyond a shelf of 
rock. 

For a moment the reaction f rom^the excitement 
he had passed through left him weak and dazed, 
and as the realization of the ram's escape came to 
him, he buried his face in his grimy hands. Whea 
the feeling of depression had passed, he rose un- 
steadily to his feet, and moved towards the edg^ 
of the ridge. Then a wild shout broke from his 
lips and he dashed forward, for below him on the 
edge of a snow-field, the great ram was just breath- 
ing his last. But while his shout of triumph still 
echoed among the cliffs, he stopped again, and a 
deathlike pallor crept over his sun-tanned face. 
Below him, far down among the rugged cliffs that 
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guarded the grim canon of the Kachiltna, lay a 
deep valley, and from its sparsely timbered bed 
a broad gash in the range swept westward. For 
an instant he stood as if turned to stone, and then 
he muttered hoarsely, "Yonder's the gap where 
Blackie crossed the range, and that's his Golden 
Valley!" 

Even in after years, George could remember 
little of the hour that followed his first sight of 
that deep pocket among the mountains. He 
remembered dimly that he partly skinned the 
sheep, and after securing the he^rt, kidneys, and 
Kver, he spread out the great carcass to cool on the 
snow-bank where it had fallen. His next memory 
was of looking down into the silent valley where his 
companions, having finished their sleep; were 
sitting by a newly lighted fire of willow branches, 
anxiously speculating on his absence. It was 
then that his suppressed excitement broke its 
bonds, and firing his rifle until it was empty, he 
added his triumphant yells to the deep echoes his 
shots had started. As Dan and Fred leapt to their 
feet, he sprang on to the dizzy snow slope, and shot 
downward with the speed of an arrow. 

Dan and Fred met him where the shale swept 
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outward towards the valley floor, and to their 
eager questions he could answer nothing but, 
''The Golden VaUey! The Golden Valley!" 

Laughing, talking, and gasping for breath, they 
stumbled towards their little tent, and it was not 
until the sheep liver, aided by their last piece of 
bacon, was sizzling in the frying-pan, that George 
could collect his thoughts enough to give them a 
detailed account of his experiences. 

At first they listened eagerly to the momentous 
story, and when George was finished Dan began 
to ask him questions. He asked him for the exact 
location of the valley in relation to the Kachiltna 
Canon; he questioned him concerning the pass 
that led from the valley across the range, and the 
course of the outlet that drained the valley. 

George answered the first two questions readily, 
but he did not remember seeing an outlet, although 
he had an indistinct memory of hearing the roar of 
water far below him. 

"The roar of water!" Dan shouted. ''That's 
what Blackie kept saying when I asked him about 
the Golden Valley ! He'd just look frightened and 
say, 'The roar of the water was terrible — it was 
in my ears day and night — I thought I'd go mad!' 
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And all the time I thought he referred to the lower 
canon of the Kachiltna!" 

Further talk was interrupted by Fred's shout 
that the liver was cooked, and the half-starved men 
attacked the meat like hungry wolves. It was 
the first time in three weeks that they had really 
been able to satisfy their hunger, and when they 
could eat no more, and Baldy had finished the last 
morsel, Fred gave a huge sigh of contentment, and 
turning to George said, * * Finding the Golden Valley 
may make us all rich, but I'd be almost willing to 
give up my share of the gold for the pleasure of 
that meal of sheep meat!" 

"Hold him to it, George!" Dan shouted; ''I'll 
be your witness!" George joined in the hearty 
laugh at Fred's expense, but he too felt the joy of 
eating red meat, and he said : * * Cake and ice-cream 
go well enough in civilization, but when a man's 
ribs begin to wear holes in his shirt, nothing but 
meat will do ; but you can cheer up now, Fred, for 
that ram will weigh dose to three hundred pounds, 
and there's plenty of wood to cook him with in the 
Golden Valley. " 

Contentment always follows a full stomach, and 
when Dan brought out his old black pipe and 
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searched his pockets for a few more grains of 
precious tobacco, they gathered about the fire 
and began to talk over the situation. Whether 
the valley that George had seen was really the 
Golden Valley that Blackie had described, was, 
of course, still a matter of conjecture, but the true 
adventurer must look on the bright side of things, 
and Dan and the boys were confident that they 
were on the right track at last. 

*'The first thing to do in the morning," Dan 
began, "will be to break camp, and pack our stuflE, 
which don't weigh much any longer, up to where 
George's sheep is lying, and while we're cutting 
up the meat, we can look over the ground and 
decide which is the best way to get down into the 
valley. " 

The boys agreed heartily with the plan, and 
although Dan and Fred had enjoyed a sleep in the 
afternoon, they followed George's example and 
turned in for the night. 

By sunrise the next morning they had finished 
their breakfast of sheep heart and kidneys, and 
three hours of hard work brought them to tjie 
carcass of the big ram. Before securing the meat, 
however, they sat down with leaping pulses, and 
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began to study the valley in whose shadowy depths 
the secret of their future destiny lay hidden. 

The first view of the hollow convinced Dan that 
George's surmise was correct, for the pass, at its 
head, swung sharply west, offering the only feasible 
route through the Bald Range from the head- 
waters of Hungry River, where Blackie had spent 
the winter. But it would have been foolish to 
waste their time in idle speculation, and after 
deciding on a route that, though diflficult, seemed 
to offer the only possible chance of descending into 
the valley, they returned to the ram, and after 
dividing the meat into three loads began their slow 
descent of the mountain. 

At first everything went well, and although 
handicapped by their heavy loads, they dropped 
down a thousand feet during the first hour. Then 
the cliflfs became increasingly difficult, and Baldy, 
for the first time, began to hold them back. After 
passing a particularly dangerous point where they 
were forced to lower the trembling dog and their 
packs from man to man, Dan called a halt in order 
to look the ground over. 

They were on a narrow ledge that spanned a 
deep gully, and some fifty feet below them a bulge 
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in the mountainside hid their route, while beyond 
they could look downward through two thousand 
feet of space to where the floor of the valley, cut 
up by numerous streams, lay spread out below 
them like a faded carpet. 

Dan moved downward with extreme caution, 
and in the care with which he tested each foot- and 
hand-hold, the boys read the measure of their 
danger. At last he reached a point where 
he could go no farther, and the boys saw him 
carefully dislodging a slab of rock that had sagged 
from the side of the cliff. At last it toppled 
over, hesitated for an instant, and then, followed 
by a cloud of rock dust, it rolled downward and 
leapt into space. With open mouths they waited 
for the crash that would measure the distance of 
the fall, a second passed and then several more, 
but at last a deep echo swept along the distant 
mountain slopes, and Dan called, "This is no 
place for us, that rock fell a thousand feet 
sheer!" 

When he rejoined them his face reflected a 
feeling of deep disappointment, but there was no 
hesitation in his manner as he told them that the 
slope was imscalable, and that they would have to 
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try a new route. This meant an hour's di£5cult 
dimb, over the very road they had laboriously 
descended, before they could reach a point where 
they could climb out of the gully. 

They began their toil with sinking hearts, but 
the task had to be accomplished, and at last they 
found themselves above the cliffs and Dan, re- 
moving his pack, told them to rest while he made 
a reconnaissance. A full hour passed before he 
returned, and from the stem look on his face the 
boys realized that his quest had been unsuccessful. 

"This mountainside seems to be an unbroken 
line of cliffs, " he said gloomily. "But about five 
hundred feet below us there is a ledge that runs 
downward towards the valley. It would have 
taken me an hour to have tried it out, and I 
figured that as it was our only hope from this side 
we might as well take a chance. " 

Anything was better than cowering among the 
rocks in their sweat-drenched clothing, and the 
boys gladly followed Dan as he began the danger- 
ous descent. When they had reached the point 
where extreme caution was a necessity, Dan 
stopped and warned them concerning their method 
of climbing. 
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**The greatest danger will be from falling rocks, " 
he said. "Don't put your weight on any rock 
without first testing it thoroughly, for a falling 
stone may sweep the man below you from his 
steps. This is going to be a dangerous dimb and 
we've got to go slowly. It will be up to you to 
look out for Baldy. By rights we ought to shoot 
him, and we may have to yet if he doesn't behave 
himself, but I know how you feel about it, and 
I couldn't do it myself unless our lives depended 
on it." 

At the sound of his name the poor dog crouched 
among the rocks. He seemed to understand that 
he was under discussion, and while trembling 
with the fear that all dogs have of steep places, he 
seemed to realize that his life was in his master's 
hands, and despite his terror his trust in them was 
strong. It was this trust, based on his love for 
George, that had made him cling to the bear in the 
face of certain death in the valley of the Kachiltna» 
and he did not forget it now. Realizing that he 
was helpless he came obediently at George's call, 
and sat quietly as the boys lashed him into a rope 
harness. They passed the rope around his body, 
making it fast with a bowline, and then they car- 
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ried the line forward to his collar, leaving an end 
some twelve feet in length, to hold him with. 

The boys watched him anxiously as they began 
their descent, for had the old dog become unruly 
through fright, all their lives would have been 
endangered, but by his dociliyby and utter obedience 
Baldy showed them as plainly as if he could speak 
that he would do his best, and that he realized the 
desperate nature of their task. 

When they reached the narrow ledge they found 
that it overhung a sheer drop of over a thousand 
feet. At the bottom of the abyss there was a 
broad shoulder littered with fragments of splin- 
tered rock, that in turn topped a second line of 
cliffs that swept downward into the blue haze of 
the valley. 

"If we can once reach the big shoulder I think 
we'll be over our dijfficulties, " Dan panted during 
one of their short rests. ' ' But it's a case of so near 
and yet so far!" 

While the boys had become accustomed during 
their wanderings to di£5cult and even dangerous 
climbing, they would not have believed that men 
handicapped by a dog and heavy loads could 
cross such steep and difficult slopes as they en- 

X4 
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countered during the hours that followed. At 
times Dan would test a single boulder for five 
minutes before he would trust it with his weight, 
while on another ocx^asion he was busy for a quarter 
of an hour throwing loose rocks into space, so that 
there would be no danger of their being dislodged 
by the boys when they followed him. For three 
hours they progressed at the rate of only a hundred 
feet an hour and then, on rotmding a shoulder of 
the cliflE, they saw a deep gully that extended 
downward to the broad shelf that offered the only 
hope of safety. But to reach this promising route 
they had first to cross a terrifying slope where the 
ledge had broken away, leaving only an occasional 
crack or protruding knob large enough to offer a 
hand- or foot-hold. 

Before attempting the passage, Dan spent many 
minutes in a searching examination of every inch 
of the dangerous path. He pointed out each 
possible "hold" to the boys, and explained in the 
minutest detail where each hand and foot must 
rest. When they had been thoroughly schooled, 
he lowered himself to a tiny crack that was just 
deep enough to hold the toes of his shoes, and 
from there, moving with infinite care, he at last 
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reached the gully that to them meant safety and 
success. 

Fred followed next, the end of Baldy's rope tied 
to his left wrist, while George, firmly braced on the 
ledge, paid out the slack as Fred advanced. He 
had reached the centre of the steepest slope, and 
succeeded in placing his feet in a narrow crack, 
when a little ledge, to which he was clinging with 
his hands, began to loosen. Very slowly his body 
began to swing outward over the awful abyss, 
but George, watching from above, took in the 
situation at a glance, and instantly exerted a 
gentle pressure with Baldy's rope. The thin 
strands saved Fred's life, for the line held him 
upright until he found a second precarious hold, 
and a moment later, pale and shaking, Dan hauled 
him to a place of safety. 

It was Baldy's turn next, and now there was no 
hesitation in their determination to run all risks 
to save him. " I'd have been dead now if it hadn't 
been for Baldy's rope, and you can bet I'll see the 
old dog through." Fred shouted as George began 
to lower the poor animal over the ledge. As 
Baldy swung downward, Dan and Fred hauled 
in on the rope, and, half choked but still docile 
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and grateftil, he soon stood in the protecting 
gully- 
George followed with better luck, and eventually 
they reached the broad shoulder below them, but 
the mental strain of the last six hours told on them, 
and they were too weak to attempt the second 
line of cliffs in the approaching darkness. 

With aching muscles and bleeding knees and 
fingers, they lay among the wind-swept rocks, but 
after the terrible hours that they had spent on the 
cliffs above, the inhospitable spot seemed a very 
paradise to them. At last Dan recovered strength 
enough to examine the bleak slope, and he returned 
in a short time with the news that he had f otmd a 
dry and comparatively smooth spot under the 
overhanging shelf of rock. "We'll have to go 
without a fire though," he added, "for there's not 
a stick of any kind, not even moss, to help us get 
warm. But we must eat to get strength for to- 
morrow, so we'll have to tackle that sheep meat 
raw. " 

Somehow they managed to drag themselves to 
the protected place Dan had found, and after they 
had cleaned a spot to lie down in, they spread their 
blankets and ate a small quantity of the meat. 
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To their surprise it tasted delicious, and they felt 
better at once, but they were too tired to eat much, 
and soon sought the grateful warmth of their 
blankets. 

The last thing George remembered was the 
howling of the night wind as it swept across the 
cliffs, and the deep roar that came from the savage 
torrents far below. 



CHAPTER XV 



THE "golden valley." 



The long cold night at last ended, and Dan, 
after waking the two boys, told them it was 
time to take up their struggle with the cliffs. 
"Another day like yesterday will put us on our 
backs for good, " he grunted as he cut some slices 
of raw meat from a hind quarter; "and for all we 
know the cliflEs below us may be undimbable. *' 

As they ate their primitive meal shivering in the 
cold wind, they looked into a dense mist that was 
swirling upwards from the abyss at their feet. 
Now and then some dark pinnacle of rock would 
loom through the moving clouds to be hidden a 
moment later, while from far below came the now 
familiar roar of angry water. 

Despite the cold they felt strengthened by the 

meat, and while the boys, wincing with the pain 

from their cut and swollen hands, arranged the 
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packs, Daa disappeared into the mist in search of 
a possible route into the valley. After a long 
absence he returned, and as on the previous day 
his words were discouraging. 

"The only chance is on the left," he said. 
' ' There are sheer cliffs inf ront of us and to the right, 
but on the left of the bench there is a break, and 
if that route doesn't pan out, we'll each need a set 
of wings." The boys were too sore from their 
exertions of the preceding day to laugh at Dan's 
grim joke, and realizing the danger of their desper- 
ate predicament, they began the descent in silence. 

For several hours they moved downward foot by 
foot. The fear that gripped them was that they 
would come to a point where a sheer precipice 
would stop their progress, but they did not speak 
of it, for they realized that they would not have the 
strength to scale the cliffs again. It was a case 
of go on or drop, and their hearts leapt with joy 
whenever a rift in the clouds would show them 
that the broken ledge they were following still 
ran downward. 

George marvelled at Dan's strength and courage, 
for although the brunt of the killing work had 
fallen on him, his face never lost its look of patient 
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determination, nor his voice its note of good- 
natured encouragement. ''Do you hear that 
water roaring?'' he asked them during one of 
their rests. "It's louder than it was an hour 
ago ! If our luck holds good we'll beat these old 
cliffs yet." And it was a question of luck, and 
blind luck too, for the clouds hid everything 
from view — they cotdd have climbed almost as 
well by night. 

Now and then they would encounter some place 
that would require all their courage and skill to 
pass, and in these places the fog was a help, for they 
could not see the dizzy abysses that yawned 
below them, and though they clung to each hold 
with a grip of desperation, they but half appreci- 
ated their danger. 

As on the previous day Baldy was lowered over 
the most difficult places, and the boys' sympathies 
were touched by the patient way he bore his suffer- 
ings. Although he was cut and bruised by contact 
with the rough cliffs, not one cry of pain did he 
utter, and as he became resigned to the constant 
danger his trust in the boys increased, and he 
obeyed their slightest command with promptness 
and intelligence. 
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As they entered on their fourth hour of toil, the 
ledge turned downward into a gully where the 
slope was less steep, and they made rapid progress. 
Dan, with his usual optimism, was jubilant* 
"This is not a crack in the diff, this is a regular 
gully!" he shouted gaily, "How will some sheep 
meat roasted over a spruce fire strike you fellows? " 

"Bully ! " the boys answered in chorus, and on the 
instant their hardships were forgotten, and they 
climbed downward laughing and talking as they 
made their plans for the coming feast. 

The fog too, was showing signs of clearing, for 
it was growing lighter above them, but it still 
clung doggedly to the mountainside, and as the 
gully steepened a little, Dan warned them to be 
careful. A minute later he came to a full stop^ 
and the boys could hear him muttering below them. 
A long pause followed and then they were stunned 
at hearing him say, "It's all up, fellows — ^we've 
come to a sheer cliff. " 

Unwilling to believe their ears, they left Baldy 
on a safe ledge, and climbed down to him, and 
there at their feet was a straight wall dropping 
downward into the blue mist. While the boys 
sat in silence, struggling to hide their disappoint- 
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ment, Dan dropped a large rock into space. 
Judging by the length of the fall, they figured that 
the wall was only fifty feet high, but Dan warned 
them that in their case a drop of fifty feet might 
be as hopeless as a sheer fall of a thousand feet. 
"We'll wait anyway, " he added, "and have a bite 
of meat, maybe it will put new life into us, and 
things won't look so dark. " 

The hind quarter they had been eating was in 
Fred's pack, and while he was unwrapping it, 
George sat in silence looking sadly into the swirling 
clouds that swept in long streamers across the 
wet cliflEs. The sound of rushing water now filled 
their ears; it no longer came from below, however, 
but from a point farther out from the cUflfs, and 
they realized their descent would have been almost 
completed but for their ill fortxme. 

When they had satisfied their htmger, Dan's 
hope was verified, for they felt stronger and their 
old optimism returned with their strength. **1£ 
this fog would only clear we might see a way out 
of this gully, " Dan began. 

"Let's try anyway," Fred answered. "We're 
only wasting time here. " 

He scrambled to his feet, followed by Dan, but 
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George was staring out into space, a puzzled 
expression on his face, for through the moving 
fog he had seen an indistinct shape. As Dan 
called to him to follow, George passed his hands 
across his eyes — had he been dreaming? No! 
There it was again — the ghostly blur of dead 
branches looming through the mist! "Dan! 
Fred!" he called wildly, "here's a tree, maybe we 
can get down here!" 

As Dan and Fred turned, the sun broke through 
the clouds, and there, ten feet from the wall of rock, 
rose the weather-bleached limbs of a dead spruce. 
As the fog burned away, other objects appeared 
farther down the moxmtainside, more dead trees, 
and then the spires of living spruce rising above 
heaps of boulders. Then vistas of the valley came 
and went, and soon the whole great amphitheatre, 
steaming under the warm rays of the sun, lay 
before their delighted eyes. Under its grateful 
warmth, their hopefulness and determination 
returned. Dan ordered the boys to unlash their 
packs. "We've got enough rope added to our 
pack straps to reach the tree," he shouted, "and 
if its roots are rotten we'll get down in a jiffy, " 

While the boys handed him their lash ropes and 
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pack straps, Dan tied them together, and after 
forming a noose he tossed it over the tree. The 
first throw caught, but the thin branches broke 
when he began to pull. This helped to clear a way 
for the second throw, however, and the noose 
settled well over the strong trunk. As soon as 
Dan saw that the rope was fast, he ordered the 
boys to help him pull, not steadily but in jerks 
that would cause the tree to rock back and forth. 
Under their pressure the tree began to swing more 
and more, tmtil a sharp cracking came from its 
base, and an instant later it toppled against the 
cliffs. 

Reaching the tree was no easy task for it rested 
a few feet below them, but by working slowly and 
with infinite caution they succeeded in breaking 
away the smaller branches, and allowing the main 
trunk to rest firmly against the rocks. George, 
being the lightest, was the first to attempt the 
descent. With the help of their rough rope they 
lowered him onto the tree, where he removed the 
line and descended to the ground. Fred came next, 
and when he was firmly seated Dan lowered the 
packs to him, and he in turn lowered them to 
George. Baldy followed swinging limply through 
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space, but when his feet at last touched the soft 
earth and he saw the gentle slopes leading down 
to green groves of spruce, he broke into joyous 
barks, and forgetting his weight of years, frisked 
about like a puppy, until even Fred, who was 
clinging precariously to the tree top, shook with 
laughter. At first the boys wondered how Dan 
could manage the descent, but by doubling the 
rope around a firm point of rock he lowered 
himself easily, and after pulling the loose end down 
in true mountaineering fashion he soon joined 
them at the base of the cliffs. 

For the first few minutes they were too thankful 
for words, and after taking up their packs they 
moved quietly down the slope. But when they 
reached a little hollow, where a clear spring 
bubbled up through a bed of wild flowers, and, 
looking back, saw the grim cliffs towering into the 
sky, their hearts filled with thankfulness, and their 
happiness poured out in a torrent of words. 

Despite their lunch the desire for cooked food 
was strong in them, and in a few minutes some 
sheep ribs were sizzling before a bright fire, and 
their few belongings were spread out to dry in the 
warm stm. Dan, with his usual foresight, hung 
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the rest of the meat on water-soaked ropes above 
the flames, where it soon turned to a golden brown. 
By roasting this meat, he not only insured its 
keeping fresh for a long time, but saved them from 
the possibility of a raw-meat diet in case they were 
forced to camp again without firewood. 

From their fire they could look out over the 
valley's level floor to the beginning of the pass they 
believed Blackie had crossed, and the privations 
they had suffered in reaching the spot gave them 
an insight into the terrible ordeals the old miner 
had overcome. George gave voice to their feelings 
when he said, "I'd hate to have to cross this range 
alone and without food. " 

a 

"You're right," Dan answered. "What we've 
been through is nothing to what Blackie suffered, 
for starvation, bad as it is, is not any harder to 
bear than months of solitude. Blackie told me he 
cried like a baby when he had to kill his last dog 
for food." 

Their eyes turned instinctively to Baldy, who, 
having evidently forgotten the dangers he had 
passed through, was lying contentedly beside 
the fire. For a long time they sat in silence, mar- 
velling at the fight the old miner had put up against 
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the forces of nattire. The ominous roar of the 
countless streams that plimged down the encircling 
moimtainsides exerted a strange influence on the 
boys. They felt subdued and helpless, and were 
grateful for each other's companionship. For the 
first time they realized what Bladde had meant 
when he said, "I thought the roaring of water 
would drive me mad ! " 

But at last their thoughts became more cheerful 
under the influence of the fire's warmth and the 
smell of roasting meat, and they began to talk 
of the possibility of finding gold. To their sur- 
prise they realized that the terrible ordeal of 
descending the cliffs had driven all thought of 
their quest from their minds, but now, in the 
knowledge of security and the promise of hot 
food, their thoughts turned again to the future, 
and they felt once more the old surge of excitement 
at the thought of the search for the hidden treasure. 

Their interest increased as they ate the hot meat, 
and when their meal was finished, the boys en- 
treated Dan to hurry with them to the stream 
bed and begin their prospecting. Dan, however, 
had a thought for the future. "We've got to 
think of getting out of this valley, " he warned. 
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**We can't eat gold even if we find it, and it may 
be a long hard trip to otir camp on Gold Creek. 
The sheep meat won't last us much more than a 
week at the rate we're eating it, besides, " he added 
with a twinkle in his eyes, "we'd be foolish to eat 
Baldy after the trouble we've gone to get him over 
the cliffs ! ' ' After a good laugh at Baldy *s expense, 
they realized the truth of Dan's words, and when 
they talked the matter over they decided to resiune 
their packs and begin a slow retreat to the Ka- 
chiltna, prospecting the ground carefully as they 
went. In this way they would be saved the 
trouble of retracing their steps, and each day's 
work would find them closer to their base of 
supplies. 

Dan, although he did not mention it, had a 
stronger reason for making a quick retreat. He 
had noticed with grave concern their growing 
weakness. The terrific exertions of the last three 
days, following the long period of half rations, had 
reduced them to skin and bone, and while the 
sheep meat would stand between them and utter 
collapse, he realized that the sooner they reached 
their well-provisioned cache the better it would be 
for them all. 
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While the meat was cooling they arranged their 
packs, and after a last triumphant look at the 
great cliffs that they had conquered, they extin- 
guished the fire and moved downward into the 
valley. 

Z5 



CHAPTER XVI 



THE "strike! 



f» 



Out of the timber the travelling was good, for 
the valley was as level as a floor, and smooth 
stretches of gravel followed the different streams 
that woimd through the willows. They could 
scarcely restrain their enjoyment at being able 
to swing along without fear of instant death. 
*'I feel as if we were going fifty miles an hour," 
George ejaculated, and Dan and Fred confessed 
to the same sensation. They were directing their 
steps toward the base of the valley, and as they 
advanced they could see that the motmtains spUt 
astmder, forming a deep and narrow cafion through 
which the valley drained. Dan, who was accus- 
tomed to looking on things from a geological view- 
point, waved his hands towards the encircling 
motmtains and said: ''Those diSs are all water 

worn. Do you see those parallel lines? They 
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are the lines left by the old water levels. I 
can see it all now — this valley was once a deep 
lake, and if "there ever has been gold in these 
mountains, we'll find it in this gravel under our 
feet!** 

"Let's go to work and dig then!" Fred shouted. 

But Dan shook his head. "Not so fast," he 
warned. "When we begin to dig we want to 
begin at the right place. Do you see that line 
of rock that comes out from the edge of the valley ? 
Well that wall, as you can see by its water-worn 
surface, has acted like a riffle in a sluice box. If 
there is any gold here it will have been caught by 
that ridge of rock, and if we don't find any there, 
our digging will be over for the day." 

Unable to restrain their eagerness, the boys 
rushed forward, but Dan, hardened by a hundred 
disappointments, held to his steady stride. As he 
neared the protruding ridge, he saw that the stream 
that he was following was joined by several others, 
and that the imited waters were deflected by the 
stone barrier, towards the centre of the valley, 
where they swept around the rocks and continued 
their course towards the canon. At this sight his 
face lighted, and wading the swift stream he 
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followed the water-worn ridge to its point near 
the centre of the valley. 

''Here's where we answer the great question!" 
he said with a smile, and using the battered gold 
pan for a shovel he began to dig. 

Seeing that the rock sloped gently under the 
gravel, he followed it downward, explaining to the 
excited boys meanwhile, that he expected to strike 
water, and that the smooth stone would not only 
make the work easier, but that it would hold any 
gold that might be liberated by the water. 

While Dan's idea was to sink a hole as deep as 
possible before securing a pan full of gravel to 
wash, his expectations were never fulfilled. He 
had, in fact, thrown aside but a few pans of sand, 
when, with a gasp, George pointed to the edge of 
the hole, for there, tightly wedged in a crack in the 
rock, was a small nugget of gold. With extreme 
care Dan extracted it with the blade of his knife, 
and they saw that besides the small nugget, several 
grains of gold had been dislodged by the blade. 
Very gently Dan removed his worn hat, and placed 
the gold in a depression in the soft felt. Fred 
tried to speak but no sound came, while George's 
^es were searching Dan's rugged face, as he gently 
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raised a panful of sand and gravel from the depth 
of the hole. Still maintaining his stem silence, 
he stepped to the stream and began to wash the 
precious earth. He washed it carefully, almost 
reverently, and when the work was done the pan 
gleamed yellow with the yield of golden grains. 
Then Dan stood up. There was a look in his eyes 
that the boys had never seen there before — a look 
of sadness, not of tritunph. In the instant he 
seemed to have grown older. For a while his 
eyes swept the encircling peaks that shimmered 
far above them through the heat rays, and as he 
turned to the boys an expression of deep affection 
softened his face. 

"WeVe struck it," he said simply. *'A11 the 
work we've done and all the suffering Blackie 
endured is paid for — we're standing on gold!" 

For some time the boys stood in silence, afraid 
to trust their voices. The enthusiasm with which 
they had hailed their discovery of Gold Creek 
was gone, and they felt subdued and dazed. At 
last when the silence was becoming painful, George 
put his hand on Fred's shoulder and said: *' Cheer 
up, old man, you're a blooming millionaire!" 
Before Fred could answer, Dan called, ''Look at 
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Baldy, he's digging on his own hook!" Following 
Dan's eyes, they suddenly broke into roars of 
laughter, for Baldy, having discovered a squirrel's 
nest on the edge of the ridge, was making the 
dirt fly. Now Baldy, like any well-mannered dog, 
had a strong objection to being laughed at, and 
as he trotted towards them, wagging his tail, they 
recovered from the strain of the last few moments, 
and entered into the real pleasure of the find. 

For a while Dan could not begin to answer the 
questions the boys hurled at him. "How much 
gold did the valley hold — how did it get there — 
how would they get it out?" At last he broke 
into his hearty laugh and said: "When you get 
rested, I'll tell you all I know. To begin with," 
he explained when they had seated themselves, 
' ' this valley will be very rich, and what's more we'll 
find gold from the grass roots down. The way 
we work it will depend upon circumstances, but 
you can make up your minds that it will take a 
long time." 

For the first time the boys appreciated the gigan- 
tic responsibilities of their find. This wild sweep 
of moimtains was to become their home. Trees 
would fall, cabins would rise, and men would toil 
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over each foot of gravel before their laboiirs 
would be done, and the valley, left to itself 
again, would return to the wild. 

As they sat lost in thoughts of the future, Dan 
rose to his feet. "The day's work is not over yet,'* 
he said. "We'll find bedrock exposed in the 
canon, so let's go down and see if we can find any 
gold there, for if I'm not mistaken that is where 
Blackie found his nuggets." 

A half-hour's walk brought them to the mouth 
of the gorge, and as they tramped downward they 
left the light of day and entered a cold world of 
semi-darkness, where the air vibrated to the thun- 
der of falling water. Great slabs of rock, that 
had fallen from the cliffs above, lay scattered in 
the wildest confusion, and among the cracks and 
crannies they began to find gold. The boys, wild 
with excitement, moved here and there, filling 
their hats with the yellow nuggets, while Dan, 
with unseeing eyes, stood like a figure carved out 
of stone, for he was thinking of the days when 
Black McDonald had staggered under these very 
walls, and of the terrible price he had paid for the 
treasure he had found. At last a chance ray of 
sunlight, breaking through the cliffs, lit up the old 
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miner's rugged form, and calling to the boys to 
follow, he returned to the valley, where, after find- 
ing a sheltered spot in a grove of spruce, they 
made camp for the night. 

Ordinarily their supper of sheep meat would 
have been a sad affair, for the meat had received 
hard treatment, and, despite the roasting Dan had 
given it, it was beginning to get soft and unpalat- 
able. But with the flat expanse of the Golden 
Valley beneath them they laughed at their hard- 
ships, and thought only of the Golden future, 
and long after their appetites had been satisfied 
they sat by their fire looking out over their new 
domain. Sometimes they spoke of their plans, 
and their talk was filled with technical mining 
words, as Dan explained the methods of harness- 
ing water power, of ground sluicing, the correct 
pitch for sluice boxes, and the working of Hungar- 
ian riffles. 

As they talked, the valley was taking on the 
shades of night. At first it darkened impercepti- 
bly, but soon a shaft of golden light streamed 
across the western sky, and the great mountains 
loomed against it as if their outlines had been cut 
with a sharp knife ; but as the darkness deepened 
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the peaks began to fade until the valley became a 
huge blue bowl, in which the only real thing was 
the sound of rushing water. 

For a long time Dan and the boys sat in silence, 
their eyes fastened on the marvels that were im- 
folding before them. At last Dan spoke. "It's 
like being in a great theatre," he said in a low 
voice. *'One thing more would make it perfect, 
and that is music." 

As he ceased speaking they all started, for from 
the dim blue line where the distant mountains met 
the sky came the clear, sweet note of a bugle. 
As they listened breathlessly, other clear notes 
joined in a wonderful chorus, and the mountains 
threw the echoes back until the valley vibrated to 
the most beautiful sound of the northern wilder- 
ness. 

* ' It *s swans ! ' ' Dan whispered. * ' They 're teach- 
ing the young ones to fly!" The sound increased 
in voltune until they could see far above them the 
loom of the white bodies against the dark sky. 
As the dim white shapes swept above the valley 
in great circles, their music would rise and fall. 
Sometimes it would fade away to a low murmur, 
and almost cease, only to swell once more to a 
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triumphant chorus as the birds turned and swept 
towards the eager listeners. At last they dropped 
lower and lower until they alighted on the sand 
bars at the head of the valley, and their music 
died away until it was lost in the ceaseless thunder 
of falling water. 

For a while Dan and the boys sat spellbound, 
listening eagerly for the wild concert to begin 
again, but in a few moments they rose regretfully 
and spread their beds for the night. Before they 
slept Dan told them all he knew about the wild 
swan. He spoke of their intelligence, and their 
long migration flights, and lastly of their habit of 
nesting in lonely valleys hidden far back among 
the snow-capped ranges. . "And when the young 
begin to fly," he added, "they practise every 
evening, as they did just now, and bugle while 
they fly." 

"All I can say," Fred answered, "is that 111 
have to be mighty hungry after this before I 
shoot a wild swan." 

And Dan and George agreed with him. 



CHAPTER XVn 

THE CLAIM JUMPERS 

Next to the excitement of finding a mine, comes 
the staking of it, and long before the sim had be- 
gun to warm the western walls of the Golden 
Valley, a thin spire of blue smoke, climbing up- 
ward from the spruce groves, showed that Dan 
and the boys were ready for a busy day. Then 
the clear ring of an axe echoed along the moun- 
tainsides,'and soon a pile of stakes lay beside the 
fire, and while the boys warmed the meat that 
was their only food, Dan wrote the notices that 
brought the valley under the dominion of man. 

Under the present mining law they would not 
have been able to stake the entire valley, and they 
would have been forced, in addition, to do a con- 
siderable amount of work on each claim. The old 
mining laws, however, were more than liberal, and 

Dan's knowledge of mining enabled them to stake 
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all the grotind that showed any indications of 
bearing gold. 

It took them the better part of the day to stake 
their find, for they took no risks of overlooking a 
valuable piece of ground. Dan often xised the 
gold pan to determine the character of a certain 
portion of his claims, and on almost every occasion 
they fotmd indications of a rich deposit. At last, 
however, their labours were ended, and they re- 
ttimed to their camp and began to reorganize 
their shrunken outfit. 

''It's hard to realize that this valley is going to 
be our home," Dan said. "And particularly 
when we haven't foimd the way out, but if Blackie 
got out we can, and as we must come back there 
is no use in carrying a thing we do not need." 

While the meat was warming he built a small 
cache, and in it he deposited Fred's rifle, well 
greased with sheep fat, some cartridges, the bat- 
tered gold pan, and some odds and ends that they 
might need again, and an hotir later they took a 
last look at the spot that meant so much to them, 
and, turning, entered the canon. 

As the dark wall closed over them, Dan warned 
them against looking for nuggets. ''We have 
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more than enough for samples already, and we'll 
get the rest when the time c»mes," he said. "And 
now our job is to get out of these mountains as 
fast as the Lord will let us, and recx)rd these 
daims.'* 

A desire to hurry had gripped him — the travel 
hunger — that drives men onward to exhaustion. 
Try as he would he could not argue himself into 
a comfortable frame of mind, for something told 
him things were not going as they should in the 
Kachiltna Valley. In the meantime the boys 
paid for it, for they had to travel at their fastest 
gait to keep up with him, and years afterwards 
they looked back on that journey as something 
apart from their lives — a confused period of super- 
human exertion among wet, knife-edged rocks 
that choked a black gorge whose walls echoed 
ceaselessly to the thunder of white water. 

Despite their fatigue they were keenly interested 
in their route, for they did not remember seeing 
any inlet into the Kachiltna Valley with the excep- 
tion of the main gorge. During their short rests 
Dan consulted his compass, and at last he explained 
the mystery. "This cafion is swinging east," he 
said, "and that means that we'll come out into 
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the Kachiltna Canon/* The fact worried them all, 
for they well knew the impregnable walls that 
guarded it, but they had to keep on, and once 
more they restuned their pitiless toil among the 
cruel rocks. 

At last the afternoon began to wane. The 
cafiion was bearing due south now, and soon the 
thunder of water grew louder. Half dead with 
fatigue they sttunbled onward, their hands and 
knees bleeding from their many falls. Suddenly 
the water broadened ahead of them, and they 
emerged from the semi-darkness into the pale 
light of the early evening, and below them they 
could see the rock-torn current of the Kachiltna. 
Darkness ended their suffering when they had 
gone a short distance farther, and the trunk of a 
dead tree, tossed by some past flood against the 
canon wall, gave them warmth for the night. 

The sleep of exhaustion held them throtigh the 
dark cold hours, and the warm morning sun found 
them preparing to take up the struggle. At last 
the tables had been turned, and Baldy was the 
strongest member of the party. He f otmd nothing 
to criticize in the mouldy sheep meat, and his 
thick hair kept him warm through the coldest 
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night. But Dan and the boys were beginning to 
show the effects of their privations; their torn 
clothes, wet with the flying spray, no longer pro- 
tected them from the ice-cold wind that swept 
through the gorge, and their stomachs began to 
rebel at the meat diet. Unwashed, with stmken 
eyes, and cuts and bruises showing through their 
ragged clothes, they made a pitiful picture as 
they shivered before their breakfast fire. But 
beneath the rags and dirt and bruises the spirit 
of the Alaskan frontiersman still flamed brightly, 
and as they studied their route along the steep 
cliffs, their eyes were calm with the determination 
to conquer. 

While the steep walls of the Kachiltna Canon 
gave them good cause for worry, they found that 
a narrow shelf of rock followed the base of the cliff , 
and they made faster time than they had on the 
preceding day. Before many hours had passed 
they rotmded a point and saw through the straight 
walls ahead the familiar sweep of the lower valley. 
The sight awakened all the energy in their tired 
bodies, and they pushed on breathlessly to see if 
they could find a route across the cliffs. 

At first the thing looked hopeless. The cliffs 
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drew together on the valley's edge, and for a dis- 
tance perhaps of forty yards the river seethed 
between two straight walls of rock. As they came 
nearer, however, they saw a small ledge leading 
up from the water's edge, and after a half -hour's 
hard tussle, during which Baldy received some 
hard knocks, they clambered down across the 
last stretch of rock and stood, tired but exulting, 
on the edge of the Kachiltna Valley. 

To their mountain-tired eyes the grey-green 
carpets of moss, that swept away into the spruce 
groves of the lower valley, were a very paradise. 
Even Baldy seemed to realize that their troubles 
were over, for he barked with delight and trotted 
here and there in search of a possible squirrel. 
Resting in the soft moss they studied the old-time 
landmarks: there was the hill where Dan had 
shot the caribou; yonder the spot where Gold 
Creek emptied into the Kachiltna, and beyond it 
was the spruce grove where the boat lay hidden. 
They laughed then at the nameless fear that had 
made Dan hide it, and joked good-naturedly 
about his nervousness. 

Dan did not answer, however. With his elbows 
braced on his knees, he was searching the lower 
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valley with his binoculars. Once he hesitated 
and began to speak, but resuming his steady 
scrutiny he readjusted his glasses. Suddenly he 
dropped them. "Smoke!" he cried, "and it's no 
camp-fire either — ^that devil has followed us!" 
Following his eyes they saw a thin grey pall 
hanging above the lower valley. It was directly 
over their cache by the head of the ICachiltna 
Canon. 

Without waiting for an answer, Dan started 
downward, and the boys were hard put to it to 
keep up as he began to ford the network of streams 
that the Kachiltna formed after leaving the upper 
canon. The route would lead them past the group 
of claims that they had staked above their camp on 
Gold Creek, and instantly the boys tmderstood 
Dan's purpose — ^he was hurrying to see if their 
stakes had been tampered with. Soon the gleam 
of cut wood above a pile of boulders told them 
that they were nearing the comer of their north- 
western claim, and Dan rushed ahead in his eager- 
ness. When the boys approached, Dan had risen 
from his scrutiny; with bloodshot eyes, and a 
face darkened with passion, he was shaking his 
fist at the smoke cloud in the lower valley, and 
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then waving the boys on, he ran towards their 
old camp. 

George, stooping for an instant beside the stake, 
saw only the name "Jake Weston/' scrawled be- 
neath the compass bearings, and then he too 
turned and dashed onward. At last, running 
desperately, with the sweat blinding their eyes, 
and their packs rolling from side to side, they 
reached their old camp. One glance showed them 
an empty cache above a pile of ashes. Dan read 
the signs and, without stopping, sped on toward 
the grove of spruce, where they had hidden their 
boat. Once there his hat soared into the air and 
a wild cry of " It's here ! It's here ! " echoed across 
the valley. 

Following came a period of back-breaking work. 
Without any perceptible effort they carried the 
boat across the rocks. One glance at the camp 
satisfied Dan that nothing of importance remained, 
and the oars churned the water as they swept down 
the Kachiltna. Once under way Dan's rage 
vanished, but in its place came a cold cunning 
that was worse than rage. For the first time in 
their lives the boys looked on a man's righteous 
anger, and were afraid. 
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He had placed George's loaded rifle beside him 
without a word, and steered the boat with consum- 
mate skill through the many shallow rapids that 
occurred in the upper portion of the valley. When 
an hour had passed they came to deeper, more 
quiet waters, and then Dan talked although his 
eyes never left the water. "They have bumed 
our big cache," he growled. "That's what makes 
the smoke, but the chances are that we can save 
something, and the fact that it is still smoking 
shows that they are not far ahead of us." 

*' What '11 you do if you catch them?" Fred 
panted as he swung strongly on the long oar. 

"K211 Weston if he lifts a finger. The men 
with him are dupes; they'll have no stomach for 
the business when they find out it's a question of 
give up or fight." 

"Do you think we can catch them?" George 
asked. "They're fresh and we're about played 
out to start with." 

"You can never tell," Dan answered. "We've 
got the right with us and we'll catch them or bust. 
This is a long race for there's no recording ofiBce 
north of the Chugach Range. If they miss a 
steamer they'll probably strike overland to Glacier 
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City — ^and then when they take to the trail we 
can run them down." 

When they reached deep water Dan changed 
places with Fred, and under the stimulus of his 
powerful stroke the boat leapt forward. **We 
may want George to take the steering sweep in 
the bad water below, so we must work him hard 
now," he explained. 

At last they reached the wooded banks where 
the familiar beaver signs were still to be seen; then 
they swept past the point where Dan had killed the 
moose, and the roar of the Kachiltna Cafion greeted 
their ears as they swung round the point of spruce 
and grounded on the beach below their cache. 

The first thing George saw was the great bear 
skin lashed between the trees, and for an instant 
the memory of his narrow escape flashed through 
his mind, but these thoughts were forgotten as 
his eyes turned towards the cache, for all that was 
left of it was a confused mass of charred boxes and 
sacks IjHbg in a heap of ashes. 

Dan had jumped ashore the instant the boat 
had grounded, and as the boys joined him he was 
hard at work raking out the odds and ends from 
the still smoking embers. 
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"It's not as bad as I feared," he said. "They 
were evidently afraid to wait and do a thorough 
job, for that can of hard-tack is only a little burnt 
and here's at least twenty-five pounds of half- 
charred bacon." Working quickly but with ex- 
treme care, they found enough flour, bacon, beans, 
and sugar to free them of all worry concerning 
their trip to the sea. It mattered little to them 
that their provisions were smoke-browned and 
mixed with ashes, for they were as ravenous as 
wolves. 

Dan, realizing that it was better to make haste 

r 

slowly, insisted that the boys should sleep while he 
prepared food for their coming journey. Despite 
their desire to help, nature would not be gainsaid, 
and throwing themselves on the giant bear skin 
they were instantly wrapped in the sleep of ex- 
haustion. 



CHAPTER XVIII 



THE PURSUIT 



While the boys slept, Dan busied himself with 
the preparations for the coming race. First he 
started a fire, and when the pots of beans were 
boiling, he gave the burnt cache a thorough over- 
hauling, and saved everything that might be of 
value in the future. While Jake Weston had done 
all the damage possible, he had not had time to 
destroy such things as would not btim, and after 
collecting these articles, Dan constructed a new 
cache and covered it with the imbumt remnants 
of their tarpaulins. Soon an appetizing odour 
told him that the food was ready, and after cook- 
ing some bannocks he woke the boys from their 
sound sleep. They ate like famished wolves until 
Dan, fearing that they would be ill, called a halt 
and told them to take another rest. 

"It will be dark in an hour," he said, "and 
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we want to get an early start, for when we get 
through the canon we'll keep it up day and night, 
and this may be your last good sleep for some 
time." 

After a last look around to see that everything 
was in order, Dan rolled himself in his blankets 
beside the boys, and soon the silence of the wilder- 
ness closed down. For some time Baldy kept 
guard. Something, a faint sound or a strange 
scent on the night wind, had roused his suspicions, 
and he stood with his ears cocked towards the 
canon, while a deep growl rumbled in his chest. 
But soon the splashing of a beaver in a nearby 
lagoon distracted his attention, and drawing 
closer to the fire he too curled up and slept. 

In the utter darkness that precedes the dawn, 
Dan awoke, and as the sun turned the higher 
snows of the Bald Range to gold, the boat left the 
quiet cove and entered the swift waters of the 
canofi. Profiting by his experience Dan turned 
the boat's bow upstream, and as the boys swung 
manfully on the oars the swift waters swept them 
downward through the foam-lashed walls. Fac- 
ing downstream the boys lost no detail of their 
wild ride, but after the first minute it resolved 
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itself into a breathless plunge through a white 
mass of roaring foam where grim walls opened 
before them and flashed past in a dark mist. 
George caught a fleeting glimpse of the dangerous 
point that had given them so much trouble during 
their journey upstream, but it hung above them 
only for an instant as they leapt past. Then 
came the great rollers at the end of the swift 
water and their boat pitched like a ship at sea, 
but the angry roar soon drifted behind them, 
and they found themselves sweeping evenly 
between walls of spruce. 

"Now the real fight begins," Dan called as he 
wiped the spray from his eyes, "for we may have 
to keep going till we reach salt water!" 

The eager boys responded with a long, easy 
stroke that sent them flying onward. In time 
the desire for speed became an obsession with 
them, but in their travel madness Dan never 
forgot the limits of human endurance, and he 
watched the boys carefully. In their hard 
journey upstream every inch of their course had 
been stamped indelibly on their minds, and 
Dan knew how to take advantage of the knowledge. 
"Rest here, " he would call as they entered a long 
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straight stretch, and the boys would lie down, 
their one object the relaxation that would enable 
the strength to creep back into their overworked 
bodies. A half-hour afterward they would leap 
to their oars, under Dan's shout of "Man the 
oars, fellows!" 

While they rowed Dan talked ceaselessly. He 
well knew the necessity of keeping their minds 
busy with cheerful thoughts, but his eyes never 
stopped their search along the wooded banks 
for any clue that might aid them in their quest. 
He explained his plan of campaign, lasmig especial 
emphasis on the necessity for constant travel. 
*' We won't win the race by the speed we make, " 
he explained as he cautioned the boys against 
pulling too hard. **Our only chance is to travel 
day and night. When Jake Weston's crew 
begins to get tired, they'll convince themselves 
that we're days behind them, and they'll camp 
for the night. Every time they camp we'll gain a 
few hours, and as it's a week's trip to tidewater, 
we ought to catch them this side of Black Rock 
Canon. 

As the afternoon passed Dan lay down for a 
rest in preparation for his long night's vigil. 
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The boys, fadng forward, pushed on their oars 
with the long "Portuguese stroke," that eats up 
the miles with a minimum of effort. With the 
full power of the snow-fed torrent behind them, 
they swept rapidly through the deep valley and, 
as each point drew aside and passed behind, a new 
stretch of river would be uncovered to their eager 
eyes. Twice they passed grizzly bears as they 
moved sullenly along the beach in search of sal- 
mon, and the first, siuprised at close quarters as 
they rotmded a point, rose on its hind legs and 
growled savagely as the boat swept by. The 
coming of the salmon added a new interest, for the 
waters were alive ynth the great fish. Where 
small streams entered the main river they lay in 
solid masses in the deep pools, and the bojrs would 
feel them striking their submerged oars in their 
efforts to escape. But the one thought that 
made them labour ceaselessly was the desire to 
overtake the men that had robbed them, and 
while they knew that the time had not yet come, 
they searched every new bend in the river in 
hopes of seeing the fugitives. 

As the coolness of dusk began to fill the valley, 
Dan awoke. A glance at the bank gave him his 
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location, and he congratulated the boys on the 
progress they had made, while he placed a pot of 
bacon and boiled beans on one of the seats. As 
they were in a broad part of the river, they let 
the boat drift while they ate, and under the 
stimulus of wholesome food they felt equal to 
pulling the whole night through. Dan, however, 
ordered otherwise, and instituted regular watches 
— ^four hours on and four hours oflf for each boy. 
With Baldy for a pillow and a covering of blankets 
they slept as soundly as on shore, and in a sur- 
prisingly short time the long night had passed 
and they entered on a new day of toil and ex- 
citement. 

If Jake Weston had stopped to camp on his 
way downstream, they must have passed the spot 
in the darkness, for since leaving their cache they 
had seen no signs of a fresh camp along the way. 
At about noon of the second day, however, they 
saw some tracks that led from the water's edge to 
a mass of driftwood that had lodged on a sand bar. 
At the sight Dan's eyes gleamed and he pointed 
triumphantly at the trampled sand as he said: 
**They stopped here for lunch, and if they did that 
they must have camped at night as well, so that 
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will make a total of eleven hours that we have 
gained on them. " 

The day passed uneventfully except for occa- 
sional glimpses of game, but as the hours went by 
the nervous tension of the chase increased. At 
any moment something might happen to delay 
Jake Weston's party, and they searched the long 
vistas of shining water until their eyes ached. By 
this time they had become accustomed to their 
restricted life in the boat, and as the river broad- 
ened navigation became easier, and the rests in 
consequence more frequent. 

To George the night watches had a peculiar 
charm. There was something mysterious in the 
irresistible sweep of the great river, and the death- 
like silence that pressed in on him until he almost 
feared to breathe. Sometimes, after hours of silent 
drifting, a salmon would break water close beside 
him, or some wild beast would crash away through 
the forest and he would almost jump out of his 
skin with surprise, for the constant excitement was 
beginning to tell on him, and he expected to see the 
gleam of the hostile camp-fire behind every new 
point. 

Everything must come to an end, however, and 
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it was in the late afternoon of their third day that 
they were beginning to realize that they were 
gaining on the fugitives. Early in the morning 
they had passed a freshly deserted camp. A thin 
blue haze still rising from the embers of the fire 
told them that the spot had been used on the 
preceding night. Knowing that they were closing 
in on Jake Weston, Dan felt justified in making a 
landing, and, while he studied the camp for details, 
he directed George and Fred to fill one of their 
pack covers with sand and to place it in the bow as 
a bulwark, in case they were fired at. 

Five minutes were enough to complete both 
operations, and after seeing that the sandbag was 
firmly lashed, and would offer a slight protection 
to the boys when they lay down, they pushed olBf 
and took up the last lap of the trail of justice. 
Dan began at once to lay out a plan of campaign. 
They've been gone about two hours, " he began, 
and that means that they are about fifteen 
miles ahead of us. Now by rowing fifteen or 
twenty miles today in addition to the help of the 
current, we'll catch up to them. If they stop for 
lunch we'll catch them sooner. When we do over- 
take them everything will be in our favour, for 
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the right is on our side. Jake Weston may have 
the nerve to put up a fight, but the chances are 
ten to one that the others will back down, and 
without them Weston will be helpless. Further- 
more, Weston will realize that his jig is up, for 
even if his crew can pull away from us, I can ship 
some Indians at the mouth of the river and over- 
take them before they get to the steamer landing." 

"Will we have to fight them when we overtake 
them?'* Fred asked. 

"No,** Dan replied; "as soon as we get among 
the miners Weston will be afraid of his life, for he 
has a bad record, while my word is good from here 
to Grey*s Harbour. Weston's one chance was to 
reach the recording office in Glacier City, and 
record the claims before we caught up to him. " 

"What will we do if we overtake him in the 
river?" George asked. 

" I'm coming to that," Dan replied. " If we sur- 
prise him in a crooked part of the river, I'll cover 
Weston with a rifle, and put his hands up, but if we 
see them at the end of a long straight stretch I'll 
drop a shot across their bow to let them know I 
mean business. They'll have time to talk it over 
then, and Weston'U have to pull in his horns." 
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Under the spell of their coming encounter the 
boys piilled strongly, and thanks to their nutritious 
diet they felt no fatigue. They ate their lunch 
in turn while the others rowed, and the boat 
ploughed steadily onward through the afternoon. 

"We're certainly going some!" Dan ejaculated 
after a long silence. "If we keep this up we'll be 
due at Black Rock before sundown, and we've 
got to make it, for it would be risky to run the 
canon in the darkness. It would be a funny thing 
if Weston's outfit camped above the gorge, and 
we ran past them!" 

What would you do if we did?" George asked. 
Keep right on going," Dan laughed. "They 
would realize the game was up and take to the tall 
timber!" 

But while the talking helped to keep their minds 
occupied, fate was shaping their lives regardless of 
htmian plans. Above Black Rock Canon, there is 
a long straight stretch of river where the current 
begins to gather headway for the final leap through 
the obstructing cliffs, and as Dan, keeping close 
to the wooded shore, brought the boat aroimd the 
point at the head of the long vista, a blaze of 
colour swept over his face and he snatched up the 
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rifle. Ttiming in their seats the boys saw a small 
dark spot on the river far ahead, and then their 
ears rang to the crack of Dan's rifle-shot, and a 
thin line of foam showed where the bullet had 
creased the water. As Dan's order to row rang 
out, they bent to their oars and the two boats 
began their dash towards the setting sun. 

"You can't row if you turn around!" Dan 
shouted, as he forced a shell into the magazine of 
his rifle and took up the steering sweep. "Keep 
on rowing and I'll tell you what they're doing. 
That shot of mine has given them a fit and they 
don't know quite what to do — ^yes they're heading 
towards shore — ^they'll try to btishwack us maybe 
— ^no they've headed out again! By Jove, they're 
going to run the caHon I " 

As their oars tore the water to foam, and the 
boat leaped straight as an arrow towards the 
caflon, the low stm dipped below the western 
mountains and the river was plunged into shadow. 
Without hesitating a moment they dung to their 
straight course, and soon the ominous roar and the 
rolling of the boat told them the caflon was at 
hand. 

Suddenly Dan swung heavily on the steering 
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sweep. "Back water on your starboard sweeps, 
and pull hard on your port ! " he shouted. ' ' That's 
it — she's coming up nicely, " he added as the boat 
headed upstream, and then the suck of the rapids 
caught them and they were swept between the 
dark walls. 

While Dan on a later day admitted that he 
acted rashly in entering the gorge in the darkness, 
his knowledge of the canon added to his superb 
boatmanship, gave him a good excuse for attempt- 
ing so dangerous a task. Dan steered by memory 
and hearing, for even through the thunderous 
echoes that came from the grim walls, he could 
distinguish the roar that came from the nearby 
rocks. His one fear was that he would be forced 
onto Black Rock, but thanks to his having swung 
the boat's bow upstream, they were able to keep 
well out from the swirl of angry water, and soon 
the sinister shape appeared sweeping past them 
in the dusk. But, as they pitched and tossed 
through the flying spray, the great rock assumed 
an unnatural shape, and it seemed to move; a 
faint hail sounded above the rapids, and then Dan 
yelled: "Bring her in here! Heave on your star- 
board sweeps ! There are men on Black Rock I ' ' 
17 



CHAPTER XIX 



THE DAY OF RECKONING 



Just below Black Rock Caflon there is a deep 
cove which the swirling waters have hollowed out, 
and as soon as Dan saw that they were past the 
cliflEs he steered the boat into this quiet eddy. 
As the bow grated on the beach he leapt ashore, 
and telling the boys to pitch camp, he disappeared 
into the darkness. For a while they listened to 
the breaking of branches that marked his progress, 
and as the sound ceased they busied themselves 
with their camp making. The strange turn that 
Fate had given to their chase had left them in a 
silent mood that even the leaping flames were 
unable to disperse, and the savage roar of the 
nearby rapids constantly brought back the picture 
of the helpless forms clinging to the foam-lashed 
back of Black Rock. But while their minds 
struggled with the new problem, their hands were 
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busy with the preparation of warm food, and by 
the time Dan, scratched and torn from his bUnd 
struggle across the cliffs, returned to them, they 
were able to offer him food and comfort. 

"It's Jake Weston's outfit," he panted as he 
seated himself by the fire. "There are four of 
them out there, hanging on for their lives, and 
they'll be lucky if they see tomorrow's sunrise. 
I tried to cheer them up, but the roar of the water 
was too loud, and they couldn't understand what 
I was saying." 

Ordinarily the thought of Dan trying to comfort 
the. very men he had been so anxious to destroy 
would have appealed to their sense of humour, 
but now the situation was too serious to be taken 
lightly, and after a hearty meal they began to 
plan the rescue. 

After looking at the question from every side, 
Dan turned to George and said: "I'm sorry for 
you, George, but you'll have to take the hard end 
again. It will take every one of my hundred and 
eighty pounds, with Fred's help, to haul the boat 
against the current, and you understand bad 
water better than Fred does." 

"If Dan says so I'll always take his word, 
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George," Fred replied. "But you have already 
had one dangerous experience in the Kachiltna 
Canon, and I'll gladly take your place in the boat 
if you say the word." 

"I know you would," George answered. "And 
I believe that you could do it better than I cotdd, 
but what Dan says, goes, and with you two on 
the end of the tracking line I'd be willing to try 
a harder job." 

The matter settled, they realized the necessity 
of resting for the hard day that was ahead of them, 
and rolling into their blankets they were soon 
asleep. 

Dan awoke before dawn, and after imposing 
silence on Baldy, who was in a playful mood, he 
began to prepare for their desperate venture. The 
crackling of the fire, however, soon woke the-boys, 
and after a wash in the ice-cold water they felt 
ready for anything. Their breakfast was finished 
as the eastern sky began to pale, and they turned 
their attention to the boat. While the boys un- 
loaded their duffle, Dan examined the tracking 
line, making several strong splices where the rope 
had chafed. At last after every .precaution had 
been taken, and George had expressed his thorough 
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understanding of the work he had to do, Dan and 
Fred began the ascent of the cliffs, dragging the 
tracking Une behind them. 

As they advanced, George held the boat against 
the bank. He was fully alive to the risks that 
he had been called upon to face, for the foam- 
crested waves that swept past the cove spoke 
eloquently of the dangers of navigating the canon, 
but his knowledge of the place, gained on his way 
upstream, gave him a feeling of confidence, and 
he was relieved when the taut line and a faint 
hail from the cliffs told him that the time to act 
had come. 

Giving the boat a strong push, he jumped to 
his place in the stern, and as it surged outward he 
grasped the steering sweep and headed upstream 
searching for the safest route. He could now see 
Dan and Fred moving slowly against the sky line, 
and his one aim was to make the work as easy for 
them as he could. Their slow progress gave him 
plenty of time to study the rushing current, and 
he planned his course foot by foot, keeping always 
as close to the canon walls as he could, for there 
the current was less swift and occasional projec- 
tions made small eddies that eased the strain on 
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the tracking line. He cotild not see the men on 
Black Rock, for they were a hundred yards above 
him, and a point hid their portion of the 
cafion, but Dan and Fred were high enough 
to get an unobstructed view, and they let 
him know by signs that the men were still 
alive. 

As they struggled onward, their work increased 
in difficulty, and for minutes at a time the boat 
would hang trembling, as the white water hissed 
by. Then, just as George would begin to give 
up hope under the certainty that the strain was 
too much for bone and muscle, the boat would 
move forward, and he would feel — through the 
singing line as it were — that Dan and Fred would 
not give up the struggle. 

By this time the danger was so great that he 
was afraid to take his eyes from the water, for a 
cloud of foam that hung ominously over the port 
gunwale told him that he was skirting the diff 
that formed the bend in the canon. At intervals, 
that lengthened as Dan and Fred became tired, 
the boat would hang motionless, but after a long 
period of breathless tension, it slowly lurched 
upward and swept around the point. In the 
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excitement of the struggle George had forgotten 
everything except the necessity of holding his 
course, but as he eased his boat into the swirling 
eddy a faint cheer reached his ears, and flashing 
a look upstream he saw the men that they were 
tr3ring to save. 

It was the first time in his life that George had 
seen men with the brand of death on their faces, 
and so strongly was the pitiful picture imprinted 
on his brain, that years afterwards he had but to 
dose his eyes to see it all again. Before him was 
a level sheet of spray that melted into a thin mist 
that was driving through the gorge. Through the 
spray loomed Black Rock, its form appearing and 
disappearing as the waves swept it. On the right- 
hand side of the rock, where a point so small that 
but one man at a time could kneel above the ice- 
cold waves, dung the group of spray-drenched 
men. Their bloodless faces reflected the horror 
they had passed through, and now that a gleam 
of hope had penetrated their numbed brains, their 
sunken eyes followed George eagerly, as the boat 
slowly came abreast of them. Throwing a quick 
glance upward, he saw Dan and Fred making the 
line fast to a stout young spruce whose strong 
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trunk had helped them once before, and he knew 
that the final moment was at hand. 

While George waited he studied every foot of 
the torrent that lay between him and Black RocL 
His greatest fear was of the collar of foam that 
was thrown up by the rock itself, for it was on 
the crest of this, ridge of surging waters that he 
would have to hold the boat steadily while the 
men on the rock made their leap. Their added 
weight, moreover, would throw the boat down by 
the head, and snatching one hand from the sweep, 
he made a rapid gesture towards the mid-ship 
section, that told the waiting men where they were 
to lie. The next minute a hail from Dan told him 
that everything was ready, and casting a last 
glance towards the tense group, he eased the boat 
into the swift current. The boat took the swells 
bravely, and the collar of foam that he was to 
rest on was dose abeam when he was conscious 
of a struggle among the marooned men. The 
next moment he was half blinded by a cloud of 
spray, the sweep was nearly wrenched from his 
grasp, and the boat, freed from his guiding hand, 
turned and plunged toward the cliffs. 

While George struggled with all his strength and 
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skill to extricate himself from his dangerous posi- 
tion, we must turn aside for a minute and follow 
the tragedy that had come to a sudden and deadly 
end on Black Rock. To understand the matter 
thoroughly, we should go far back to the hard 
winter that had caused the three men to come 
under Jake Weston's evil control, and follow them 
step by step until his brutal nattire began to make 
itself manifest. This would take us far out of our 
path, however, and we must be satisfied with the 
knowledge that the fabric of lies with which Weston 
had lured his young companions into following 
and preying upon Dan and the boys had at last 
fallen about his ears. The final cause of his down- 
fall was the burning of Dan's cache above the 
Kachiltna Canon. Having remained behind on 
a flimsy pretext, he had put the cache to the 
flames, but one of the young men, returning unex- 
pectedly, had caught him in the act. Now no 
crime in the Northland calls forth such sudden 
and terrible vengeance as the robbing or destruc- 
tion of a man's cache. In a barren wilderness a 
cache may stand for life itself, for, as in Dan's 
case, the Alaskan prospector often remains in the 
mountains until he is on the verge of starvation. 
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secure in the knowledge that a few days* travel 
will take him to his well stocked camp. In a case 
of this kind the destruction of a man's cache would 
be tantamount to murder. 

The instant that the young men realized that 
Jake was a criminal, they were conscience-stricken 
at the part they had played in his cowardly work, 
and in their journey down the Kachiltna, they had 
let him know that they were no longer his dupes. 
While they fled from Dan, it was not because they 
had knowingly committed a crime, but because 
they understood the difficulty they would have in 
proving their innocence. 

The destruction of their boat, however, when 
it crashed into Black Rock ended their hope of 
escape, and in the blind rage that followed their 
night of torment they had barred Jake Weston 
from using the little point of rock that gave them, 
each in turn, a short respite from the cruel pain of 
the icy water. "You got us into this hole," they 
snarled, "and now you can pay for it!" Their 
hate of Weston, and their disgust at the part they 
had played in his dastardly scheme, increased 
when they saw that Dan and the boys were plan- 
ning a rescue, and they taunted the shivering 
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wretch with promises of a full confession to Dan, 
if they were lucky enough to escape with their 
lives. 

Weston, although he was a coward at heart, 
was driven to a point of desperation by the fate 
that had overtaken him. Even the possibility 
of escape held out no better hope than the cer- 
tainty of the swift vengeance of a miners' court. 
Even to a coward death would be preferable, and 
as he stood knee-deep in the swirling flood, an 
outcast in mind as well as in body, his crazed 
brain seethed with plans of vengeance. 

When Dan and Fred appeared, struggling along 
the canon walls, the men realized their hour of 
deliverance was at hand, and they made their 
plans accordingly. The youngest, Jack Whitney 
by name, whose turn it was to stand on the highest 
point, was to be supported as George brought the 
boat within leaping distance. As he jumped to 
safety he was to be followed by the others. Jake 
Weston was not included in their plans — ^he was 
to follow as best he might. 

As George came nearer they took their positions, 
and with eager eyes they followed his every move- 
ment. Soon the boat was abreast of them, and 
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then it swung outward. The cry of **Jump!'* 
was trembling on their lips, as the youngest rose to 
his full height, when, with a savage snarl that was 
half fear and half insane fury, Jake Weston threw 
himself on the waiting men. For an instant the 
group swayed above the savage flood, and in that 
instant Weston's foot reached the point of rock 
and he leaped outward. But while he jumped 
quickly, the eye of Jack Whitney was quicker, 
for as he swayed backward held firmly in his com- 
panions* arms, his clenched fist shot out with 
crushing force. The blow fell on Weston's face 
as his feet were leaving the rock, and turning 
over he fell against George's steering sweep. Fcm" 
the fraction of a second his frenzied fingers gripped 
the hard wood, and then the full force of the 
Kachiltna swept him from his hold, and he passed 
from view beneath a sheet of foam. 

George, in the meantime, had his hands full in 
saving himself and the boat. As it was, the rocks 
ripped away three feet of the gunwale, but the 
next instant the boat resumed its steady course 
under his firm guidance, and, unmindftd of Jake 
Weston's death, he again steered outward toward 
Black Rock. Soon the familiar collar of foam 
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hissed alongside, an instant later the boat hung 
poised on the edge of destruction, then it rolled 
under the shock of falling bodies, and when it 
swung inward toward the cliffs three spray- 
drenched men lay panting between the seats. For 
an instant George's eye had searched the rock for 
a fourth form, but nothing but an imbroken gleam 
of foam met his glance, and realizing that the 
deed was done, he held his course steadily below 
the cliffs. Then came what seemed to his aching 
muscles to be hours of motionless struggle. Now 
and then the boat would glide backward as Dan 
and Fred would ease away on the line, and at 
last, when his aching hands could scarcely grasp 
the sweep, the white water changed to oily eddies 
and the boat glided easily into the cove below the 
canon. 

Dan and Fred, still holding the tracking line, 
soon reached the beach, and as they pulled the 
boat shoreward the men rose and sat in silence 
on their seats, for with the realization that they 
were safe came the knowledge that they had 
injured the men who had rescued them, and they 
were ashamed. 

Dan*s first words were addressed to George. 
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**You couldn't have done it better!" he cried 
heartUy and then — "It's a pity it wasn't in a 
better cause. " As the boat grounded by their camp 
Dan picked up George's rifle, and bending a stem 
look on the silent men, he said: "Come ashore one 
at a time. The first man to start trouble gets 
shot." 

With lowered heads the pitiful group stumbled 
ashore. As they reached the beach, Fred searched 
each man for possible firearms, and relieved them 
of their knives. Dan noticed that they were 
scarcely able to stand, as their feet and legs were 
horribly swollen from their long immersion in the 
ice water. On seeing the sign of the terrible 
suflFering they had passed through, his face softened 
and he ordered the boys to give their captives 
some of their precious food before they resumed 
their journey. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 

George never forgot that day in the wilder- 
ness. It had been so long since he had seen a 
human being outside of his own party, that he 
could scarcely restrain his desire to talk to their 
unwelcome guests, but the shadow of their crime 
rose before him like a wall, and he ate his lunch 
in silence. Later they struck their camp and 
without a look at the canon, they swept westward 
towards the sea. 

In the wilderness, however, it is impossible for 
men to remain long silent, and as the captives 
began to recover from their terrible ordeal, they 
talked. Young Jack Whitney began by offering 
to pull a sweep, and Ned Colbum, the eldest of 
the three, a dark-haired, honest-looking man, 
turned to Dan and said: "The only bad man in 

our party is lying at the bottom of the Kachiltna 
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— if you are willing to listen, ITl tell you a 
straight story.'* 

At a nod from Dan the pitiful tale began, and 
through the afternoon they listened as the men 
bared their souls. It began with the dose of a 
barren trip, when they lost their boat in the ice, 
and it stretched over two seasons of famine and 
despair. Then Jake Weston's oflFer of a grub 
stake had come when they could have killed for 
food. A man had robbed him of some claims, he 
had said, and if they would follow him they would 
soon be rich. **But we began to see through the 
game when we reached the upper valley, and we 
wouldn't touch your stakes. Jake Weston's name 
is the only one on them — ^we wouldn't sign." 

Colbum, and Mitchell, the third man of the 
party, joined in from time to time, until the tale 
in all its grim ugliness lay before them. ' Among 
other things they learned how Dan's foresight in 
hiding the boat had saved them from the loss of 
their claims, for, according to the testimony of the 
three men, Weston had made a long and determined 
effort to find it. 
"It was this way," Jack Whitney explained. 
"When we reached your camp at the head of the 
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valley, Weston made his first mistake. He had 
told us all along that you had stolen the claims 
from him, but we hadn't been on the river a day 
before we knew that Weston had never seen the 
stream before. He would make a bluflF at answer- 
ing our questions when we asked him about the 
lay of the land, but we soon discovered that he 
was lying. Even then we had no reason to suspect 
he was a crook, for outside of the fact that he had 
been good to us when we were broke, we knew 
nothing about the man. But when he began to 
lie to us we got wise to the fact that something 
was wrong, and after we had talked the matter 
over in secret we decided to keep mum and ^d 
out what his game was. You see we were in a 
hole, because we owed Weston money in addition 
to our grub stake. Well, when we found the 
claims that you staked in the upper valley, Weston 
changed his tune. He no longer said that you 
had stolen the claims from him, but he tried to 
get us to join him in jumping the claims by say- 
ing that you ' were wanted ' for something you had 
done back in Washington, and that as you would 
be afraid to appear against us we could take the 
claims without danger. When we refused, he 
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took a new tack, and asked us to promise that we 
wotUd keep still and say nothing, and in return he 
would forget what we owed him." 

Here Whitney paused in his tale and a red flush 
of shame swept across his brown face. For an 
instant he lowered his eyes, and Dan, who was 
watching him closely, could see that a bitter 
struggle was going on in the young man's mind. 
In a moment a determined look came into his 
eyes and looking straight at Dan he continued 
his story: 

"It was a dirty business from every point of 
view, and I'm ashamed to say that we agreed. The 
only excuse that I can oflFer was that it was the 
price we paid for having accepted his charity. 
But after that we let him go his own way. We 
prospected the north side of the valley and found 
nothing, and Weston spent his time following the 
river bank. At the time we couldn't understand 
his game, but it's plain to me now that he was 
htmting for your boat in order to destroy it. It 
was after we started down the valley that he 
burnt your cache. He went back alone, and when 
we saw the smoke he said it must have caught on 
fire accidentally. When he btuned the lower cache 
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I caught him red-handed, and after that we had 
no use for him, although we decided to let him 
stay in the boat tmtil after we reached the sea. 
That's the end of the yam and you can take it or 
leave it, but as sure as this river runs to the sea 
every word of it is true," In the days that fol- 
lowed Dan held his peace. But the men's knives 
were given back to them, and with the help of 
their strong arms the boat rushed over the broad- 
ening waters of the Kachiltna. 

Two days later, on a cold rainy morning, they 
caught their first smell of the sea, and an hour 
later they swept past the native village that had 
been the scene of their first plunge into the Alaskan 
wilderness. A keen-eyed Indian boy had seen their 
boat and a dense mass of Indians lined the banks 
in a desire to see the men who had braved the 
"bad water." Alsanti, Stephan, and Nicolai were 
in the front ranks, and shouted invitations to land 
and feast, but Dan shook his head regretfully 
and headed their boat towards salt water. 
[ " The white men are all mad," said " Red Jacket," 
the old chief, as he walked back to his lodge. 
"First one boat goes into the Barren Mountains, 
then a second follows secretly, then they stay 
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months in the land of little food and come back 
together, sweating at their oars. No one can 
imderstand them — they are all mad!" 

Dan, in the meantime, was thinking hard as the 
boat ploughed steadily towards the steamer landing. 
In less than an hoiir their whole scheme of life 
would change. Here in the open he was the master 
by right of might, but there — ^two miles away 
where the cabins straggled down to the beach- 
he would be answerable to a higher law. What 
would become of the men who were his prisoners 
under the higher law? He well knew the cold 
temper of the mining camps, and the answer was 
certain — they would be made to answer for a 
crime they had never committed. 

For a while he watched the men as they swung 
on their sweeps. Each man knew that with 
every stroke they were drawing nearer to their 
ptmishment, and yet there was a certain eagerness 
in their eyes. Theirs was not the attitude of 
cowards or criminals; they were glad that the day 
of reckoning had come. And as he watched them, 
Dan decided to use his power for justice before it 
was too late. As he held up his hand the oars 
ceased their churning, and as the boat drifted 
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on the water he gave his orders in a few short 
sentences, 

"When we land on the beach," he said, pointing 
towards the little town, "you men will be working 
for me. You can tell your story just as it hap- 
pened, except that part of it where Weston jumped 
my claims. You can find an empty cabin, and 
I'll leave my camp outfit with you and .see that 
you have grub to live on. You are to stay there 
on my grub-stake imtil you hear from me. That's 
all for the present, men, now pull!" 

For an instant the men sat as if dazed, and then 
they swtmg joyfully on their oars, for the black 
doud had passed, and for a time at least they were 
free men. 

Two days passed before a steamer arrived, and 
dtiring their wait they bought and outfitted a 
comfortable cabin. "We'll be coming here often 
in the days to come," Dan said, "and we might as 
well be comfortable." 

The little town buzzed with excitement as the 
news of Dan's success became known, for a gold 
rush on the Kachiltna meant an inrush of stam- 
peding miners, and a boom would follow that 
would make the town people rich. 
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With a halo of success about them, they left 
Whitney, Colbum, and Mitchell in charge of the 
cabin and boarded the steamer, and with the 
thunder of machinery in their ears they sped 
southward. The news of their find had followed 
the wires overland, and when the steamer landed 
at Glacier City the wharf was black with a dense 
mass of frontiersmen who had come to see the 
men who had "struck gold on the Elachiltna," 
Their progress towards the recording office was 
like a triumphal procession, and when the nuggets 
they had found were displayed in the windows of 
the leading store, the streets were januned with 
an envious throng. 

A week later George and Fred were sitting be- 
fore their hotel. Civilization had made a great 
change in their outward appearance. Under the 
stimtdus of good food, their hollow cheeks had 
rounded, and clean clothes covered their muscular 
frames. But the greatest change of all had come 
in the shadow of the Golden Valley, for there they 
had left their boyhood and become men. 

As they sat talking, a knot of men, just landed 
from a steamer, came up the street. They were 
conversing eagerly about the new strike. *'They 
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deserve it too I tell yer!" panted the spokesman. 
**The three of 'em axe regular out an' out sour- 
doughs — ^the kind of men that we Alaskans are 
proud of! Why, comin' through the Kachiltna 
Canon they lifted three miners from a rock, and 
they did it at the risJfcc of their lives!" 

As the boys crossed the street to hide their em- 
barrassment, they heard a hail and saw Dan, his 
face creased with a radiant smile, hurrying toward 
them. 

"I've got it, fellows!" he cried, as he waved a 
telegram. "Will Jones says we can go on with 
our work and draw on him for expenses, and I've 
found some men to work our claims on Gold 
Creek.'* 

"Who are they?" the boys cried eagerly. And 
Dan, hesitating a minute to let the good news 
sink in, answered: "The men George saved in the 
Kachiltna Canon; they'll work the lower claims 
while we strike out for the Golden Valley." 
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